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ee*e*A USELESS 
LUXURY ? ? 





by DAVID REINERS 


TO GIVE 2 affirmative an- 
swer to this question — an answer 
which must evidently be detailed and 
organized, if it is to be valid — is this 
not to contradict oneself flagrantly? We 
can only give an answer by philosophiz- 
ing. Against Zeno we can prove the 
possibility of movement by walking; 
so also we can show, by the fact, the 
very existence of that which was to be 
denied: the interest of such a question. 

To the man engaged in action, in 
the eyes of a man whose life is entirely 
governed by imperious concrete de- 
mands, the philosopher (just as the art- 
ist) often appears as a parasite, and 
if not dangerous at least useless. Here 
we touch upon the opposition as old as 
humanity of two types of existence, 
two styles of life. If they give in ever 
so little to intolerance, the man of ac- 
tion will consider the philosopher as a 
misguided dreamer and the one who 
believes that he has a contemplative 
vocation will treat the activity of the 
utilitarian as rather commonplace. 
Without always being as violent nor so 
clearly perceived, the clash of these 
two mentalities is still an easily ob- 
servable fact. 

Is there not a parallel in this oppo- 
sition with that which lines up the sci- 


entific and technical mentality against 
faith in classical culture? To be sure, 
this classic culture formed only poets 
in the pejorative sense of the word. 
And for many of our contemporaries 
this view still prevails. But the fact re- 
ma’ns that the intellectual formation 
through classical Greco-Latin humani- 
ties is clearly literary by predominance. 
Moreover, it is a fact that literature 
never awakens of itself in the minds of 
young people a solicitude for efficiency 
or the desire to collaborate in the for 
mation of a better world. 


Whoever wants to take upon him- 
self with real effect the unrest of others 
in striving to lead a socially useful ex 
istence must quickly come to consider 
as illusory or factitious purely cultural 
preoccupations. Culture, indeed, desig- 
nates in current usage that rather 
vaguely determined domain from the 
interior of which there are found cer 
tain valid norms which are entirely 
foreign to the desire for getting things 
done. For some, culture represents the 
proper domain of deceitful evasion, a 
dream world, having nothing in com- 
mon with the work-a-day and prosaic 
life of man. But it seems that if the 
world of tomorrow continues in the line 
of accelerated evolution which we know 
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today, it is because it will be produced 
by a generation of technicians. What 
humanity of the twentieth century 
needs, only technique can furnish; that 
is, a knowledge of the means of not 
hindering the movement of progress. 

Undoubtedly, these are banal facts, 
but they let us ask the following ques- 
tion: are we witnessing the birth and 
growth of an exclusive technological 
civilization, the only one adapted to the 
atomic age in which we shall live? If 
such is the case, must we not admit 
that philosophy has seen its day and 
that it is definitely passé? 

To answer this question we must 
reflect on the demands made upon a liv- 
ing philosophy today as in the past. 
What is demanded is a conscious redis- 
covery of the complexity of lived ex- 
perience in each epoch of humanity. 
Perhaps it is well to mention, to begin 
with, that philosophic enterprise is not 
accomplished once and for all. Each 
generation is faced with certain new 
problems for whose solution systematic 
reflection can and must collaborate. 
Philosophy’s work is not purely and 
simply to make its own “a system” of 
the past. Such a program is doomed 
in advance to failure and would be pe- 
dantic through and through. Each 
epoch has its own characteristics: the 
theatre, music, social structures. The 
style of Christian preaching of the cen- 
tury of Louis XIV is unthinkable three 
centuries earlier as well as three cen- 
turies later. Mutatis mutandis, the 
same thing can be said of philosophy 
without in any way denying the time- 
lessness and the universality of the 
truth toward which it tends. 

What precisely does the word “phi- 
losophy” mean? Few words, without 
doubt, are so often so badly employed. 
A philosophical attitude is not a naive 
attitude. If its object is as broad as it 
is said to be — being in general — we 
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must not forget that not all the ways 
of speaking of being are philosophical. 
We can not philosophize as M. Jour- 
dain turned out prose. And the simple 
discourses of Hamlet are not those 
which Plato would have placed on the 
lips of the Dialectician. The theatre, 
literature and even poetry abound today 
with abstract terms which formerly on- 
ly reverberated in lecture halls and 
classes of philosophy. This, perhaps, 
is the source of the widespread illusion 
that it is legitimate, even useful, to 
speak at every opportunity of ontology, 
phenomenology or of dialectics. Would 
that the sincere man had the same re- 
spect for this austere discipline, which 
has been made illustrious by great 
names throughout 2500 years, as he has 
for the scientist and the engineer. Meta- 
physics is not considered merely as a 
concatenation of commonplaces and 
tautologies except by a harassed lectur- 
er who has no elementary initiation. To 
know what one is saying is the primary 
precept before he is able to judge. Fur- 
ther, to know of what metaphysics 
speaks, we must take time to peruse 
certain Treatises, Meditations and Pro- 
legomena. Is not the history of western 
thought up to the Renaissance for the 
most part dependent on the history of 
philosophy? It is, to be sure, condi- 
tioned by factors foreign to its own de- 
velopment, primarily by faith and re- 
ligious traditions; but it is not incorrect 
to consider the great thinkers from 
Heraclitus to Hegel as greatly respon- 
sible for the visions of the world suc- 
cessively admitted by men. These visions 
of the world in their turn explain the 
origin and the meaning of human activi- 
ty, notably of the artistic and the scien- 
tific productions of each epoch. To have 
such a fecundity, must not these great 
intuitions be endowed with a fundamen- 
tal and original character which distin- 
guishes them from every other type of 








human thought? This fundamental 
character results from the fact that, 
unlike the scientific attitude, the philo- 
sophic attitude has its origin in the to- 
tality of human experience. Scientific 
knowledge is always limited to one por- 
tion or one aspect of reality. Conse- 
quently, it only involves the partial at- 
tention of the individual. We do not 
want to say that it interests him only 
slightly; one could give oneself entirely 
to science and consecrate his whole life 
to it. But it is very evident that an im- 
portant part of the activity of a scien- 
tist, for example, — and without doubt, 
the most intimate part of his life — 
escapes the practice of his science. Thus 
everything that belongs to the religious 
attitude, to moral conduct, to political 
activity, to artistic preoccupation, to 
the effective life, etc. . . And even in 
the very exercise of positive science, 
there is a residue unexplored by that 
man who gives over his whole life to 
the exercise of his intelligence, does 
not even ask himself what knowledge 
is; never does he study for themselves 
the nature and the primary value of the 
tools of his trade. 

Irreducible to any activity of the 
human mind, philosophy transcends 
science. This assertion is not an a priori 
decree of some sort of dominating rea- 
son, scorning everything which lies out- 
side its realm. It is not the act of the 
. will-to-power on the part of the thinker 
who believes he can set himself up as 
an arbiter and confer upon himself the 
title of supreme judge of every human 
activity. It is, much more simply, the 
statement of the proper and unique 
character of a type of thought which 
both by its object and by the repercus- 
sions its object arouses in the total per- 
sonality of the subject presents itself 
simultaneously as universal and person- 
al. There is no question here of proced- 
ing to a distribution of prizes nor of re- 


building once more the edifice of the 
hierarchy of the sciences; we are far 
from August Comte. Science and phi- 
losophy are evidently complementary, 
and philosophy is at the same time an- 
terior and posterior to scientific knowl- 
edge. Every human action, whether it 
belongs to the private domain or wheth- 
er it is inscribed publicly in a social 
context, has its justification in a cer- 
tain viewpoint of the world, in an en- 
semble of logical, psychological, and 
moral structures. Viewed in themselves, 
these structures constitute the object 
of philosophy. 

Philosophy, therefore, is insepar- 
ably reflection and action. Not only 
does it presuppose life, but it is itself 
only in the measure in which action 
continues to touch thought. This is why 
the most dangerous obstacle for phi- 
losophy is “verbalism”. Such is the 
thought of Montaigne: “Truths that 
they were never able to understand re- 
mained in their speech.” Verbalism is 
avoided if philosophical work is con- 
ceived as an integrating part of the real 
and concrete existence of the philoso- 
pher. In philosophy as elsewhere there 
are passing tastes, current fads, in 
short, some snobbery. Existentialism 
was, at the end of the war, one of these 
fads. But it is undeniable that it con- 
tained a good deal of truth, to the ex- 
tent that it recalled, with Kierkegaard, 
the need of a personal appropriation of 
truth. That is, the obligation for thought 
to graft itself onto a concrete experi- 
ence and always to hold onto this so- 
called existential point of impact. Valid 
against all rationalism the protestation 
of existentialism expresses a sane re- 
action for it draws from his lethargy 
anyone who would have a tendency to 
fall into the dogmatic slumber of ex ca- 
thedra speculation. 

Philosophy springs from life, for 
ultimately all life rests upon a certain 
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vision of the world. Who does not see 
then the interest in an unfolding of this 
vision of the world? Such an unfolding, 
provided it is constructed rigorously and 
critically, constitutes philosophy. 

M. Jourdain does not necessarily 
become a better prose writer when he 
has named the kind of language he is 
using. Similarly, philosophy does not 
consist solely in “naming” the realities 
which it analyzes.? Exercising in the 
name of the imperatives of human rea- 
son a critical role with regard to the 
concrete material offered to it’ philo- 
sophic thought must bring out in full 
light the weaknesses of certain moral, 
psychological, political, or purely specu- 
lative attitudes. To risk a comparison, 
perhaps we could say that there is be- 
tween the philosopher and the man of 
action a difference analogous to that 
which exists between the mechanic and 
the pilot. Their tasks complement one 
another, with the ideal being to have 
the most intimate possible exchange be- 
tween them. 


Is philosophy thus led from the 
Cenacle to the Forum? Yes and no. Cer- 
tainly, the philosopher is not a facile 
juggler using abstractions. In the quest 
for truth he is, in the unfolding of 
history, at the heart of his epoch, more 
sensitive perhaps than many others to 
the movement in which truth progres- 
sively reveals itself. Since Aristotle, 
numerous “sages” have been summoned 
to counsel the Prince. We should see 
in this only a symbol of the inalienable 
presence of philosophy in the real world 
of history and not a sign of the political 
vocation of every philosopher. Every 
event, whether it arises from the life 
of an individual or a collectivity is am- 
biguous. From Socrates on, conscience 
has been awakened to this desire — to 
know itself. On the personal level, think- 
ers such as Montaigne, Pascal, and Kier- 
kegaard teach the art of self-scrutiny, 
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meaning in very truth, of one’s self. On 
the communal level, philosophy since 
Hegel has tried to discover the meaning 
of the complexity made up of the en- 
tanglement of the free decision of in- 
dividuals and groups. 

Together with science and art, phi- 
losophy is one of the indispensable in- 
struments man uses to understand the 
world in which he lives. And under- 
standing it more and more deeply, he 
can, by using all the riches of his in- 
telligence, progressively set out land- 
marks which will indicate the stages 
of human progress. As with science and 
art, philosophy can only be the work 
of a mind sufficiently at peace as not to 
conceive its action as a struggle or tire- 
less recrimination. This much having 
been accomplished, philosophy can and 
must contribute to the construction of 
a more human world by situating each 
structure, each ideal, each particular 
activity. It can carry out this task be- 
cause by reason of the level where it 
is situated it is able to work in the high- 
er light of irrevocable certitudes a light 
which the mind can project on things 
because from the outset it is the bearer 
of that “power of understanding” which 
is proper to man. 

We may call this work dialectical 
if we wish, for since Plato we see how 
philosophic existence unfolds by nature 
in dialogue: in the dialogue of man with 
the world, nature and history; in the 
dialogue of the meeting of minds, in the 
dialogue between the person and the 
Absolute. 

We see that philosophy should not 
be considered as a Court of Appeals, as 
a supreme Tribunal, a final moment 
where matters are settled definitely and 
each one is rendered his due. Its task 
is more modest, less spectacular and in 
short more useful. In a word, we could 
say that to accomplish a work of unifi- 
cation is its role. The great Greek phi- 








losophers affirmed this unifying func- 
tion of philosophy. To accomplish this 
task, philosophy uses an exact rational 
method though different from that of 
the positive or applied sciences. The ex- 
ploration, the explication, the critique 
which it undertakes are not made by 
chance or on the spur of the moment. 
They obey strict laws, a rigorous logic. 

Like science and art, philosophy is 
living. The evolution, the plurality of 
the constructions which abound at its 
heart witness this life and do not con- 
tradict its pretention to be scientific. 
The scientist who recognizes the com- 
plementarity of certain different scien- 
tific theories can find in his own do- 
main, an analogy of the plurity of phi- 
losophies. Just as every human produc- 
tion, philosophy has its own life. It is 
not inert and congealed. Its history and 
the conflicts to which it gives birth 
prove that it is inscribed in the march 
of humanity as a sign of the energy of 
the human mind and of a dynamism 
pushing it towards the true. 

There are many ways of consider- 
ing the real, just as there are many 
ways of appreciating a work of art or 
a technical achievement. Thus, each 
philosopher has a particular way of fix- 
ing his attention on the world and of 
constructing his own thought. More- 
over, that is what makes him a philoso- 
pher who stands out in history. The 
problem of Descartes is not that of 
Aristotle, that of Marx is not that of 
Kant, that of Bergson is not that of 
Saint Thomas. Naturally, there are con- 
stants from one system to another. And 
in the measure that they treat the same 
problem, it happens that the systems 
oppose each other on points which are 


often not numerous but indisputably es 
sential. The existence of God, the nature 
of the beyond, the freedom of man are 
examples. Hence, the reaction of the 
uninitiated: “What good is such genius 
and effort if they cannot agree on these 
important questions?” To answer this 
question would take a book. Let us only 
say that it is necessary to maintain with 
the unity of truth the indisputable evi- 
dence of the error of certain systems. 
But just as in interpersonal exchange so 
also here in the dialogue of philoso- 
phies, there must be a great reciprocal 
respect and a will to understand the 
opinion which is rejected. In taking up 
this task and assisting at the genesis 
of a thought, we can discover the origin 
of deviations which are incomprehen- 
sible to one who sees them from the out- 
side. Excepting the case where a deci- 
sion more passionate than philosophic 
is taken, the divergency of true philoso- 
phies is not a more disconcerting phe- 
nomenon than ony other. The inherent 
imperfection in any human enterprise 
is a fact of daily experience. Why should 
philosophy have to be an exception? In 
the most perfect technical realization, 
in the incontestable work of art, in the 
most irreproachable scientific work, 
just as in the apparently happiest love, 
is there not always a “but”? There is 
nothing more human than the experi- 
ence of limitation and imperfection. 

The philosopher is more conscious 
than anyone else of this incompleteness 
since his task is to measure this ob- 
scurity and these ambiguities in inte- 
grating them toward total truth. That 
is why, as Aristotle said, “we philoso- 
phize.” For, after all, we must live life 
to the full. 


o Source: La Revue Nouvelle, Tome XXX, (1959) No. 10, pp. 265-271. “La 
Philosophie, un Luxe Inutile?” Complete Presentation. 
Presentation: Gene Wilson, c.pp.s., 5247 Sheridan, Detroit 13, Michigan. 
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THE 
NEO-STOIC PRINCIPLE 
of TENSION: MOTIF OF 
CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 





by ATTILA FAJ 


BOTH SCIENCES AND ARTS, IN 
some way or other, aim at the under- 
standing of the existent. Reality, of 
course, has many meanings. Aristotle 
mentions, besides empirical being, being 
as truth.' But as Plato says, reality in 
its widest sense is always something 
“that is capable of causing effects (con- 
sequences) and of suffering effects (con- 
sequences).’’ In fact, the consequence of 
this definition is that “reality is nothing 
else but potentiality.”* The concept of 
existence, as it is explained by the Stag- 
irite, leads us to the same conclusion. 
According to him, there are two pos- 
sibilities of existence: actuality and po 
tentiality. But with this argumentation 
the problem at once arises. Can a being 
be prevented from developing its form? 
For example, if a grain of wheat im- 
plies the possibility of a form, can it be 
prevented from becoming an ear of 
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wheat? Supposing it is so: we may 
say that matter is everything and 
form has no significance at all. Since 
the grain of wheat, the object in 
question, has its definite existence 
without a form, form plays only an 
incidental part. In other words, form is 
nothing more than the mere modality 
of matter-substance. (This view is held 
by dialectical materialism, according to 
which the concept of matter is the only 
scientific interpretation of substance.) 
On the other hand, if the grain of wheat 
cannot avoid its model, form becomes 
of the utmost importance and matter 
does not exist at all. (This view is held 
by dialectical idealism.) In accordance 
with the Aristotelian principles of non- 
contradiction, we have to choose be- 
tween the first and the second pos- 
sibility. 














THE STOIC SOLUTION 


The philosophy of the Stoics 
teaches that the grain of wheat fallen 
on the rocks or eaten by birds, i.e., after 
having lost its immanent form, does not 
remain without any form, but strives at 
a new finality which is, from the stand- 
point of universal coherence, entirely 
immanent. Thus a new principle supe- 
rior to the dichotomy of matter-form, 
causality-finality, emerges: the prin- 
ciple of tension (révos ). 


This principle of tension gives as 
supreme Being the possibility of all 
forms to each single being and grants 
them new finality. Tension as Totum 
pro parte may intervene everywhere 
and at any time. It has the capacity of 
penetrating the universe and being the 
ground of all philosophical categories. 
Stoic gnosiology is continually investi- 
gating the finality of the empirical, 
mathematical, esthetical and ethical 
realities, which, from the point of view 


of the Aristotelian entelechy, was al- 
ways considered as amorphous. For 
stoicism there was no difference be- 
tween entelechy and, let us say, enaiti- 
achy (inherency in the cause), both 
being merely qualities within the cause. 
This point of view is almost scepticism, 
because it ends inevitable in the “equiv- 
alence of logoi.” The ivor@évaa rav Adyev 
is manifested quite clearly in stoical 
ethics which did not pass sentence upon 
the rude destruction of the entelechy at 
our immediate disposal: on the con- 
trary, it propagated suicide. Even the 
morality of the so-called “cosmic sym- 
pathy” (naturae convenienter vivere) 
displays complete indifference towards 
the autonomous ethical values. All at- 
tempts to suggest that “nature to be 
imitated” means also that “qualifying, 
estimating nature” of man were in vain. 
Not even this palliative modification 
could help the Stoics to eliminate the 
ambiguity of their morality. 
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20TH CENTURY TENDENCIES TOWARDS MONISM ARE INSPIRED 
BY THE SPIRIT OF STOICISM 


In the first half of the 20th century 
similar phenomena appear in some areas 
of the intellectual world. These areas 
are all characterized by their implacable 
struggle against any dualism. Facing the 
contrasts of idealism-materialism, form- 
matter, or form-content, etc., they are 
forced by the principle of non-contra- 


diction to decide themselves uncondi- 
tionally in favor of only one tendency 
and of everything adherent to it. But as 
soon as the decision is made, both the 
chosen tendency and the favored prin- 
ciple completely lose their traditional 
meaning. They remain materialistic or 
idealistic in name only. They seem only 
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to choose between content or form, 
actualism or potentialism. To avoid an 
elective affinity — a phenomenon that 
is today rather intensely developing be- 
tween the opposing monistic fields as a 
consequence of their common origin 
(stoicism) — they make efforts to show 
that the “antagonistic” system is a 
fancy easy to disprove. 


IDEALISTIC MONISM 


Monistic idealism treats material- 
ism as if it were the mechanistic and 
fatalistic metaphysics of past centuries. 
Thus it considers the matter-concept as 
the concept of God used in the ontologi- 
cal argument* with the modification of 
substituting the superior limit for the 
inferior one: quo minus cogitari nequit.* 
The concept of the most imperfect being 
by its character can express only an 
entity of reason (ens rationis), because 
what is really of the lowest degree per 
definitionem cannot be the most imper- 
fect, since every real being is more per- 
fect (maius) than that which exists 
only rationally. This means according 
to modern idealism, that there can be 
no “primordial matter” as an empirical 
reality: all that exists, exists —— whether 
conceived or not — as part of a well- 
devised project. Thus the idealists main- 
tain that the authentic meaning of 
Berkeley's esse est percipi is never of a 
solipsistic character. “To be” means ex- 
actly “prehension,” confirmed by the 
universal coherence of law, by the ‘“‘om- 
nipotent spirit.”"* There is no being 
which at the same time is not an ex- 
ecuted concept, ie., the Sosein (being 
so), or what does not exhaust itself in 
an idea logically fitted in the universal 
coherence. The project of the universe is 
so complicated that the human brain, 
in a moment of weariness, supposes that 
there is a “minimum of impenetrable 
materiality” in it® which must remain 
outside the project. 
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According to the idealists, the ma- 
terialists are mistaken when they re- 
gard this “minimum” as a matter, for 
it is nothing else but the action of the 
Spirit, the process of planning, which is 
always more than the already con- 
cluded plan. Thus “the most imper- 
fect being which can be conceived” must 
be the shadow of the most perfect pos- 
sible being that has descended to the 
bottom of the projected universe. This 
is the Logos, the continual projecting 
act. 


MATERIALISTIC MONISM 


Materialism, too, creates for itself 
an idealism that can be easily confuted. 
This “metaphysical idealism” asserts 
that “while our consciousness exists in 
reality, the material world — nature — 
exists only within our consciousness, in 
our sensations, imaginations and con- 
cepts.” It is said to contest “the possibil- 
ity of recognizing the whole world and 
its laws,” and not to “believe in the re- 
liability of experience,” “to refuse to 
acknowledge objective truth,” and to 
consider “the world to be full of ‘things 
in themselves’ which the sciences can 
never acknowledge.”’ What remains 
when such a sterile idealism has been 
eliminated? The Marxists say it is exis- 
tentialism. But in the existentialist con- 
cept of Nothing there are traces of the 
Anselmian definition: something lower 
than Nothing cannot be conceived. How- 
ever, the absolute Nothing, being in- 
separably connected with every being, 
symbolizes as pars pro toto the infinitely 
fertile matrix of matter. “Ex nihilo om- 
ne agens qua ens fit,’ says Heidegger.* 
Existentialism means a turning back to 
materialism. “Well then, let us take a 
bold decision in favor of materialism,” 
suggest the Marxists. Matter is the real 
origin of any change. It has real exist- 
ence which is independent of our mind, 
sensation and experience. Matter is an 








inexhaustible source of experience, the 
most perfect possible thing that can be 
conceived. 


If we examine this definition of 
matter, we must realize that it is no 
different from the ultra-idealistic notion 
of act which the Stoics identified with 
the Heraclitean “flame.” Lenin refers 
to the “materialistic” world concept of 
Heraclitus, according to which “the 
world, the unity of everything, was 


created neither by God nor by man but 
exists from time immemorial and is 
everlasting like a living fire that flares 
up and dies down regularly.” Lenin 
says that this concept is “an excellent 
expression of the principles of dialecti- 
cal materialism.”* The act of thinking 
is the manifestation of matter in the 
monotonous regions of ideas, in the 
realm of tranquility, immobility, as the 
world concept illustrates how matter is 
moving and how “matter is thinking.’’*” 


THE CATEGORIES OF NEO-STOICISM APPLIED TO 
CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 


What is characteristic of the cate- 
gories of neo-stoic philosophy? I will 
try to sketch their tendencies without 
entering too much into detail. 


Kant deduced the categories from 
the possible kinds of judgment. The de- 
nomination of his four groups of judg- 
ment (quantity, quality, relation, mo- 
dality) — except for the first group — 
coincide with the categories of Chrysip- 
pus, the renowned ancient stoic philos- 
opher (substance, quality, relation, mo- 
dality).** Philosophers of recent ages be- 
lieve the act of judgment to be the ori- 
gin of all judgments. Hegel, like the 
Stoics, also considers the denominations 
of the categories to be real categories 
and identifies the logical categories with 
the ontological ones. He emphasizes that 
no category can stand outside the con- 
cept of Spirit, not even the Ding an sich 
which has for him the character of quid- 
dity. Hegel, therefore, gives the leading 
place to the category of existence which 
does not coincide with just quality but 
with quiddity or essential quality. This 
category heads the four stoic categories 
(because of his phenomenalism Kant 


does not make use of it) and with it the 


three other ones are united by Chrysip- 
pus’ basic category of tension."* 


STOIC CATEGORIES AND 
METAPHYSICAL SYSTEMS 


To set the Hegelian system on its 
feet, it was necessary to find a basic 
category which was a more concrete 
concept than Spirit. In the reforms ini- 
tiated by Schopenhauer, Husserl, Berg- 
son and the existentialists, the basic 
category acquired more and more the 
character of tension. It was, no doubt, 
Schopenhauer’s voluntarism that pre- 
pared the way for existentialism. Ex- 
istentialism destroyed the analysis of 
restrained and moderately dosed will 
presented by phenomenology — to term 
it more exactly, by epiechontology. This 
name can refer to the continuation of 
the method of reservation used by the 
ancient Stoics and Sceptics ( éroyy). 
From this category category of un- 
bound will existentialism forms a 
new basic category and calls it so- 
norously “das Umgreifende,” i.e., the 
“all-embracing” (Karl Jaspers). The 
passing over from epiechontology to 
periechontology which claims to em- 
brace the whole system of beings re- 
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flects eminently the tendency to renew 
stoicism in so far as it defines tonos 
as the unifying power of the universe.** 

Husserlian epiechontology, based 
upon a cautious and circumspective de- 
scription, together with Bergsonism (a 
tendency not in the least realistic), was 
the seed-grouiid of the schools of mathe- 
matical logic. These schools were grad- 
ually transformed into clean-cut meth- 
ods which may be called the vehicles of 
metaphysical systems. Consequently, 
they attached the utmost importance to 
the categories of relation and necessity. 
Naturally, it is Schopenhauer again who 
does the pioneering work by accepting 
sufficient reason as the only category. 
It is remarkable that in this coincidence 
of opinion with the Aristotelian concept, 
the types of sufficient reason are spon- 
taneously subdivided into four catego- 
ries corresponding with those estab- 
lished by Stocism. (The Schopenhaue- 
rian cause of being, knowing, becoming 
and acting and the Aristotelian causa 
materialis, formalis, efficiens, finalis) .* 


STOIC CATEGORIES AND MODERN LOGIC 


In this case mathematical logic de- 
liberately followed the steps of stoicism 
whose logic, contrary to the Aristotelian 
logic, asserts entirely the category of 
relations, and is based, for the first 
time in the history of philosophy, upon 
the various types of the hypothetic, dis- 


junctive, alternative, necessary, etc., 
judgments.** When modern logic divides 
the old types of judgments into 
“atomic,” “molecular,” etc., proposi- 


tions’* (this logic of the tonos spermati- 
cos) and uses the concept of implication, 
it transcends by far the entelechy in- 
herent in the nuclear propositions. For 
those who do not believe, it is enough 
to glance at the interpretation of the 
“formal implication,” “material impli- 
cation,” “strict implication” of symbolic 
logic. The concept of implication appears 
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Renclia: “TE the ouantitv of movement 


for the first time in the logic of the 
Stoics. The hypothetic relation was de- 
fined strictly according to the logistic 
implication which considers false only 
the composite proposition made up of 
the true implicans and the false implaca- 
tum.’* The concept of implication that 
breaks through the natural contents in- 
herent as entelechy in a proposition re- 
sults, of course, in innumerable para- 
doxes.'* But the paradoxes, the impos- 
sibility of decision, cannot be avoided, 
because they, too, are categories. For 
there is, on the one hand, the categories 
of empirical being — as maintained by 
Séren Kierkegaard’® — and, on the 
other hand, of ideal being, as proved by 
K. Gédel and A. Church, both basing 
themselves on Th. Skolem.*° 


THE STOIC CATEGORIES AND THE MARXISTS 


The categories aspiring for the 
place of Spirit did not satisfy the Marx- 
ists flank of the Hegelians: they were 
replaced by the concept of matter. But 
how should the others be derived from 
it? Certain tendencies of converting 
categories to the concrete from the ab- 
stract can already be observed in the 
philosophy of the Stoics who also di- 
vided the fundamental elements into 
four groups, evidently with analogical 
reference to the four categories.” 


STOIC CATEGORIES AND THE 
METHODS OF MODERN MONISM 


What can be said about the 
methods of modern monism? Generally, 
these apply the all-sided analysis, using 
the category of correlation. Locking at 
the concrete being free from its intrinsic 
limits, they regard it as the result of 
events, as “concrescence.”’ To avoid the 
fallacy of “misplaced concreteness,” 
they attempt the all-sided reconstruc- 
tion of facts. This is manifest on the 
one hand in the method of Whitehead 


After Boole and Peano, he accepted 








which is in many respects the renewal 
of Plato’s xowwvia rav yévew (“reciprocal 
connection of the genera’). On the 
other hand, it is the basis of the “com- 
munitive method” (kommunikative Me- 
thode) of existentialism. Whitehead’s 
method is said to have the advantage of 
concentrating on concrescence unmixed 
with entity (matter), ie., the metaphy- 
sical substrate. The ‘“communitive 
method,” however, confronted by Jas- 
pers with the “catholic” (namely, the 
dualistic method) seems to be more ad- 
vantageous, in as much as its concrete- 
ness tolerates no essence or idea. There 
are no ideas, Jaspers says, there are 
only more or less extended relations 
between various beings. Thus the neo- 
stoic existentialism denies any logos of 
higher degree. 

The appreciation of the reciprocity 
culminates in the idealistic and mate- 
rialistic streams of the neo-stoic phi- 
losophy. Absolute coherency is for both 
of them the criterion of truth. This 
often leads, in analysis, to results which 
touch the limits of scepticism. For ex- 
ample, regarding the modern concept of 
causality, they go to extremes in apply- 
ing the above mentioned method. They 
emphasize in one respect that the effect 
proceeds from the initiator in the same 
degree as from the object exposed to 
initiative (Marxist opinion).** On the 
other hand, making no real distinction 
between cause and effect, they take 
the principle of causality for an ani- 


NEO-STOICISM AND 


PHYSICS 


What success can neo-stoic philos- 
ophy show in the domain of exact scien- 
ces? Nowadays microphysics and mac- 
rophysics already possess equal rights 
and the stoic version of the concept of 
the materia prima seems to be justified 
mostly by the thesis of the transforma- 


mistic phenomenon which lacks a real 
basis (British superidealism). We must 
recall the fact that the ancient sceptic, 
Sextus Empiricus, also denied causality 
because of the concept of the abso- 
lutely asserted mutual effect.** Colling- 
wood, too, wants to prove that the 
theory of relativity has nothing to ex- 
pect from causality by declaring this 
rejection to be the logical consequence 
of the Kantian affirmation according 
to which everything is subject to the 
principle of causality.” 

The categories, as demonstrated 
above, form a coherent whole in the 
modern monistic systems. A hundred 
years ago Jevons regarded the laws of 
Newton of the utmost importance be- 
cause they were known as independent 
of the chemical synthesis, form, struc- 
ture and electrical characteristics of 
the examined matter.”° Who ventures to 
say so today after the discovery of the 
electrical structure of matter and the 
relation between gravitation, electricity 
and light? The coherency of all empiri- 
cal categories was, however, the funda- 
mental principal of the philosophy of 
Zeno of Citium (the Stoic) too. The 
fragments in Armenian translation re- 
cently discovered by Russian scientists 
testify that Zeno accepted all the ten 
categories of Aristotle,** accentuating, 
however, their common origin. The 
other categories are also included in an 
implicit form in the four categories of 
Chrysippus, follower of Zeno.” 


THE EXACT SCIENCES 


bility of elements. According to this ver- 
sion the final substrate is not mere pas- 
sivity but pure possibility: tension. In 
the field of nuclear researches the ten- 
sive character of the corpuscule is un- 
deniable. The first formulation of the 
Heisenbergian relation of uncertainty 
based on tension originates from de 
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Broglie: “If the quantity of movement 
of a corpuscule is known exactly, its 
localization is entirely uncertain, since 
all its spacial positions are possible with 
the same probability (the case of the 
monochromatic plain wave); on the 
other hand, if the position of a corpus- 
cule is known exactly, the quantity of 
its movement is entirely uncertain, for 
all the values of this measure are pos- 
sible with the same probability (the case 
of the wave reduced to the region of a 
point) .’’** the Marxists generally empha- 
size that de Broglie sets the knowledge 
of the quantity of movement against the 
localization of the corpuscule; in short, 
the subjective factor the so-called roxy 
xynows Of the Stoics*** against the object 
one. And vice versa, that he opposes the 
exactness of the knowledge to the un- 
certainty of the quantity of movement. 
They stress the concept that dialectical 
materialism considers tension as a real- 
ity independent of the intervention of 
the observer and try to prove that in 
reality the quantity of movement and 
the impulse never act simultaneously.” 
Extending the method of reciprocity to 
microphysics, they run the risk of the 
hypothesis according to which uncer- 
tainty is the result of the reciprocal ac- 
tivity of the corpuscule and the environ- 
ment, both inseparable from one an- 
other.*° 

In order to guarantee the continu- 
ous character of the physical world, the 
aspiration of Stoicism to pay special at- 
tention to apparently irregular symp 
toms and to extend analysis to the 
“indifferent” phenomena appear also in 
macrophysics. The so-called “law of 
great numbers” appears in an exact 
form in the axiomatic construction of 
the calculus of probabilities. This axio- 
matic construction is linked with the 
name of the Russian scientist Kol- 
mogorov, who took the pattern from 
the axioms of the theory of sets. 
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After Boole and Peano, he accepted 
the so-called principles of idempoten- 
tiality (according to which, for example, 
na= a, and a" =a), which has been 
adopted also by mathematical logic. The 
application of idempotentiality more or 
less loosens the concise raising of the 
questions introduced by Annibale Pas- 
tore and Pietro Mosso whose “logic of 
potentiality” paves the way for a 
theory of hyper-relativity. Both in the 
theory of sets and in the calculus of 
probabilities the axiom of idempoten- 
tiality serves the purpose of logical dis- 
tension, but on the basis of an illogical 
verification®' which in reality increases 
the tension carefully transformed by the 
logic of potentiality into logical “kinetic 
energy.” 


BIOLOGY 


Stoicism is represented in modern 
biology in a most interesting form. Dar- 
win’s magnificent hypothesis supposes 
that the intermediate types discovered 
by paleontology show the running pic- 
ture of evolution like a lot of snap-shots 
taken from the circle of events. This 
process is autonomous and does not de- 
pend on any idea-model. The “patterns” 
came out of the great experimental lab- 
oratory of life, of the continuously mov- 
ing evolution, as dominant motives, de- 
pending on the complex of surrounding 
conditions. The interwoven motives 
never appear in forms independent of 
one another. The whole organic and 
inorganic worlds leave their mark on 
the single being. 

According to the materialist Ernst 
Haeckel, philogenetic evolution repeats 
itself in ontogenetic evolution. In the 
philosophy of the 20th century there 
have been a great number of commen- 
tators — Henri Bergson, Samuel Alex- 
ander, Lloyd Morgan — who agreed 
with the assertion that the empirical 
categories in their collectivity are the 








forms of a unique space-time continuity 
with the four qualitative grades (physi- 
cal, chemical, physiological and spirit- 
ual) which had developed from one an- 
other. The higher grade rests upon the 
grade below it. The qualifying act of the 
spirit here reaches, of course, a qualita- 
tive character. The subject is something 
that is thrown up by evolution; it is a 
qualitative phase. The botanical and 
zoological evolution can be symbolized 
by a gigantic tree with rich ramifica- 
tion. This symbol suggests the idea that 
evolution as a whole, as an all-embrac- 
ing whole, is more important than the 
single being. The organic unity and 
the single being is completely deducible 
from the large complex of evolution. 
This reasoning showed the way to the 
biologist J.B.S. Haldane, who formerly 
followed the holistic current (holism 
sets as the final aim of the single parts 
to attain and serve the organic unity) 
to the monistic-pluralistic current. 
Biological monism raised the fol- 
lowing question: what is more impor- 
tant — subsistence apart from any fixed 
form, or the maintenance of form by the 
three assimilating functions attributed 
to the vegetative, the sensitive and the 
generative anima (that is to say, the 
assimilation of food, the assimilation of 
sensations, the assimilation of descend- 
ants)?** Subsistence is perhaps of 
prime necessity, and its function called 
“ixruxdv’’ ** (i.e., blind cohesive force) by 
the ancient Stoics has been unjustly 
overshadowed. This reasoning gave Ly- 
senko, Soviet academician of agro-biol- 
ogy the idea — without any knowledge 
of the historical background of the prob- 
lem — to look into the theory of hybrid- 
ization. According to him, the forms are 
secondary and matter as tension is all. 
He tried to create intermediate types, 
i.e., hybrids, of plants with fixed shapes. 
It is only too obvious that the new 
forms did not correspond to the inter- 


mediate types discovered by paleontol- 
ogy but corresponded to the types orig- 
inated by the combination of the forms 
existing at present. 


Lysenko’s cross-breeding is not an 
idea-genus in Plato’s sense but a uni- 
versal type of loose nature exhausting 
all possibilities of combination. Plato’s 
idea-genus represents the relation to the 
other genera because, to a certain de 
gree, it cannot be treated as independent 
of them, though meeting finally its own 
determined idea or species.** The crea- 
tion of Lysenkoian types on the con 
trary means that the nature of bio- 
logical being should be relaxable ad 
libitum without and definitive pat- 
tern. The so-called “plants of loose 
nature’’** — if they could have been pro 
duced — would have excellently demon- 
strated the omnipotent character of the 
most active matter as tension. After 
the failure of this experiment, Soviet 
biology, forgetting this tensive tendency, 
has returned to orthodox Darwinism. It 
now disclaims super-evolutionism, ac- 
cording to which not only the evolution 
of species is represented in the evolu- 
tion of the single being, but also the 
autonomous types which are the results 
of evolution. 


MODERN PSYCHIATRY 


It is worth mentioning that Hans 
Selye ventured a hypothesis supported 
partly by experiments against the argu- 
ment of the positive value of tension. In 
his opinion, all kinds of illnesses can be 
attributed to one universal cause: to 
stress present in the living organism.” 
When neurology intends to induce ca 
tharsis (that is to say, distension) by 
applying the psychoanalytic method, it 
gives the impression that it bases itself 
upon this hypothesis. 


It must be made clear that psycho- 
analysis, even in its most developed 
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stage, never adopts ideas that transcend 
the limits of Stoicism. The Jungian 
archetypes are not ideas but primordial 
images inherent in the concrete person- 
ality to which the ancient Stoics often 
referred. Jung is ready to admit that the 
general cause of mental illnesses is the 
following of ideals unsuitable for the 
personality. Therefore, the patient who 
has lost his footing must find his own 
real pattern of life, because it is the cri- 
terion of the soundness of mind to live 
in harmony with the archetypes of our 
subsconcious. (Live in harmony with 
subconscious nature — to express it in 
the stoic manner.) Jung also considers 
the human soul as an assimilating as- 
simulated being; as quality, exactly in 
the same sense as Chrysippus did. Ac- 
cording to him, it is the hereditary and 
acquired properties that direct our ac- 
tions and develop our personality.*’ 


ETHICS 


The situation in the realm of ethi- 
cal and esthetica! values is no different. 
Stoical ethics in its original sense mean 
not so much the strict adherence to 
categorical imperatives, as the effort to 
conquer the largest possible territories 
from the amoral reality which is indif- 
ferent to ethical values.** Therefore, the 
progressive person, the “positive hero” 
— a term used by the Soviet esthetics 
— is a hybrid, an intermediate type, 
because he is the representative of ten- 
sion toward the right direction. The 
mythical figure of Hercules, taken by 
the ancient Stoics for the personifica- 
tion of the tonos inherent in the uni- 
verse,** is regarded by the Soviet scien- 
tists (who agree with Gianbattista Vi- 
co) as a transitional form of the de- 
velopment of humanity. Hercules was 
both the prototype of the “forest man” 
and the pioneer of a more up-to-date 
living, of agriculture and stock-farm- 
ing.*° 
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The analysis of modern ethics is by 
those who are like Dante’s Odysseus 
eager “to know human sins and vir- 
tues.”” However, such an analysis pro- 
jects human sins and virtues paradox- 
ically into a “world without human 
beings” (both quotations are Dante’s). 
It acknowledges that virtue is not the 
medium of two extreme evils — as Aris- 
totle believed — but a hyperbola which 
comes from two positive virtues and 
their respective indifferences.*' Courage, 
for example, is the vertex of a hyper- 
bola which stretches in a quadrangle 
partly from Anteus’ virtue of clinging 
to temporary reality, to indifference 
concerning this virtue; partly from the 
opposite virtue, the Promethean reso- 
luteness justifiable only in the long run, 
to the indifference concerning this 
second virtue. Nicolai Hartmann and 
Bergson take the virtues for a coherent 
totality, as the Stoics did who declared 
that the offense of one virtue is equal 
to the offense of all virtues.* 


Indifference takes a prominent part 
in the whole matter. How and where 
can indifference be fitted in a coherent 
system like this? That was one of the 
greatest problems of stoic philosophy. 
Nowadays there is no ethics without the 
notion of indifference. Communist mo- 
rality is striving against but at the same 
time for all kinds of indifference. Ac- 
cording to this theory, indifferent atti- 
tudes do not exist. On the other hand, it 
acknowledges indifference as a new con- 
tinent to conquer, which is the power 
reserve and matrix of new horizons. In 
a new Divine Comedy that will be writ- 
ten after the second chiliasm, besides 
the counterpointed representation of the 
virtues, an important role will be played 
by the counterpointed portrayal of the 
respective indifferences. This is the 
claim of modern field-ethics — the ethi- 
cal equivalent of “field-physics’” — 





which reflects relations of uncertainty 
similar to those of microphysics. 


Both the psychoanalytic tendencies 
and neo-stoic ethics try in vain to get 
rid of the consequence of having con- 
ceived the soul as a receptive tension. 
After the psychoanalytic treatment the 
neurotic often develops another fixed 
idea, and after a neo-stoic ethical treat- 
ment the “patient” will be the type who 
is always able to adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances (the modern variant of 
stoic cosmopolitism and stoic non-resist- 
ance to the totalitarian tendencies of the 
State). 


ESTHETICS 


During the Renaissance the uomo 
universale was considered the human 
ideal and every work of art belonged to 
a well determined artistic form. Each 
work of art was a microcosm, yet with- 
in its own genre. The art of the 19th 
century is characterized by the striving 
for the opus universale. The typical rep- 
resentative of this tendency is the Ton- 
Kunst-Drama of Richard Wagner. 
Searching after new coherencies by sus- 
pending the traditional harmonies, Wag- 
ner apparently made efforts to create 
a music without ideals. This evolution 
istic music refuses to admit the reason 
for the existence of autonomous parts 
coming from the outside into the struc- 
ture and rejects, for example, the aria, 
the musical prototype of the idea in it- 
self. Instead of eternal patterns, it pre- 
fer the Gerichtetsein with leitmotives 
emerging from the basic structure of 
the Gesamtwerk. In this Gesamtwerk, 
which claims to be the missing link be- 
tween the arts (music, poetry, scenog- 
raphy) religion and philosophy, all 
these elements were — under the aegis 
of music — of equal importance and 
seemed to be dependent on one strong 
creative will. Of course, this situation 


led to a great number of antiartistic re 
sults. 

One of these results was that the 
Gesamtkunstwerk, being neither pure 
art (pure music, pure poetry), pure re- 
ligion nor pure philosophy, assumed a 
heterogeneous character. Another un- 
favorable result was the fact that each 
part of the complex, being equivalent 
and dependent only on the creative will 
of the artist, the specific nature of the 
object to be revealed had no more in- 
fluence on the work of art. Thus we 
meet all the harmful consequences of 
scepticism, of the “equivalence of the 
logoi” inherent in Stoicism. This ten- 
dency of Wagner’s epoch found its sup- 
port in philosophy in Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche. The latter also started from 
the ideal of the undivided unity of ten- 
sion between reality and art, reality and 
philosophy, reality and life. In Bene- 
detto Croce’s esthetics there are e2}so 
some traces of the unity of tension. One 
example is that Croce emphasized that 
artistic expression is exclusively a ques- 
tion of internal framing, which is to the 
physical fact of realization (in music, 
in colors, in stone, in writing) a matter 
of indifference and of secondary impor- 
tance. Croce’s critics of today point out 
that the means and the form chosen by 
the artist cannot be indifferent to the 
artistic expression.** 


ART 


In modern art tension is a basic cat 
egory. To understand this category we 
must penetrate into the secrets of the 
ancient tragedies whose language dem- 
onstrate truly a Weltanschauung that 
is far from serenity. This observation of 
Nietzsche is quite correct. The “parts 
for the wholes” in the tragedies of Aes- 
chylus, Sophocles and Euripides (the 
bird is symbolized by the wings, Zeus by 
the eye, man by the joint of his foot, 
the gods by the legs, etc.) are the proto- 
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types of the putting over of the Totum 
into the parts characteristic of the stoic 
monism which turns from the pars pro 
toto to the totum pro parte. According 
to the latter, there is but one Substance, 
and all matter must be conceived as a 
modality of this Substance. Fate inter- 
feres unimpeded, tension acts without 
restriction. Things are like this in the 
monistic art of today. The self-portrait 
of Salvadore Dale (collection of Paul 
Eluard) shows exclusively the feet of 
the artist. Darwin teaches that the ho- 
mo faber owes his intellectual evolution 
to his capacity to contrapose his thumb 
to the other fingers. The thumb-motive 
reappears in the concept of truth de- 
fined by Croce as well as by dialectical 
materialism as “adaequatio rei atque 
praxeos.” The finger as the symbolical 
instrument of the Bewusstsein iiber- 
haupt emerges for the first time in the 
philosophy of the Stoics. According to 
Zeno of Citium the process of compre- 
hension is incontestable in our whole 
empirical world.** There is no sensation 
without an intellectual consent; there is 
no representation that is not in some 
way comprehensive.** 

According to the modern monistic 
idealism, the world consists only of a 
system of “hands,” because the empiri- 
cal facts are considered to be well- 
ordered heaps of events. The events, on 
the other hand, are regarded as the ele- 
mental forms of apprehension: i.e., pre- 
hensions (Whitehead). The single event 
is surrounded, is seized by the other 
events fitting into the cosmic project. 
At the same time, the event also gets 
hold of other events and influences their 
temporary constellation. 


MUSIC 
In my opinion it is Béla Bart6ék’s 
work that represents in music most per- 
fectly the neo-stoic character. The usual 
categories are not sufficient for the 
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estimation of his art; only the correla- 
tive concepts of tension-distension will 
attain it. From his letters published in 
three volumes there emerges a lifelike 
portrait of the modern Stoic. He pointed 
out the eternity of matter and denied 
the existence of a spirit independent of 
the body (the soul is nothing but mem- 
ory). He justified suicide and divided 
the history of religion into four pro- 
gressive degrees — pantheistic, polythe- 
istic, monotheistic and the atheistic.“ 
The analysis of the communitive method 
of existentialism also explains how his 
hyper-critical idealism can go along 
with his studies of folk songs. 


The joint root of solipism, aspiring 
to express the inexpressible, and the 
communitive method, striving after all- 
sidedness, as the most intimate char- 
acteristic of modern European music 
has not yet been discovered in its full 
import. In the novel Doktor Faustus of 
Thomas Mann, only the solipistic qual- 
ity is pointed out by the figure of the 
composer Adrian Leverkiihn. 


It is worth remarking that Soviet 
criticism interpreted Barték’s composi- 
tions, not as the feverish seeking after 
a way out of the several “isms,” but as 
a tendency toward the total reflection 
on reality. This means that Barték, who 
wanted to derive the categories of the 
opus musicum universale from the pos- 
sible propositions of the musical lan- 
guage, was considered as trying to cre- 
ate new categories by subjectless musi- 
cal propositions (impersonalia musica), 
by the immediate representation of 
plain reality. 


LITERATURE 


Literature can be discussed in me- 
diis rebus. The most typical representa- 
tive of modern literature is perhaps the 
novel Ulysses of James Joyce. The cen- 
tral figure of this novel is the average 








man whose adventures, condensed in one 
day, are reflected in consciousness. This 
consciousness is blind; it is merely a suc- 
cession of associations without ideas. 
Under the conclusive synthesis of 
Joyce’s prose there swarms immense 
heterogeneous material of the various 
artistic forms and scientific, religious, 
mythological, historical tendencies. The 
Ulysses may also be considered a Ge- 
samtwerk. The invisible tie between its 
heterogeneous elements is pure con- 
sciousness, the tabula rasa as conceived 
by Zeno, Hume, Husserl, and, during 
their idealistic period, by those philos- 
opers who were converted from mate- 
rialistic idealism to materialistic mon- 
ism.** The other invisible ties are the 
stereotyped motives. The above-men- 
tioned thinkers are of the opinion that 
consciousness is a neutral organ, prac- 
tically pure receptivity which keeps all 
the casual perceptions (Zeno’s “typo- 
sis’”’) ,“* as well as all the stereotyped im- 
pressions (we may call them stereotypo- 


sis).*° But where will this kind of art 
end? In decay, not only psychologically 
(even Jung could not justify Joyce's 
claims to consciousness), but also artis- 
tically. This Lysenkoism in literature 
cannot produce hybrids fit for life. 

It should be emphasized that Sto- 
icism in literature meets with insuper- 
able difficulties even in the Marxist 
world, where literature is claimed to 
be universal. But here the category of 
universality is, as in logic, deduced and 
therefore absolutely subordinate to the 
party-minded affirmative and negative 
judgment. The supremacy of affirma- 
tion and negation from the communist 
point of view does not suffer the fine 
transition guaranteed by the hypothe- 
tical, disjunctive and problematical 
judgments. Therefore, art which claims 
to a universal and all-sided representa- 
tion, on following the principles of so- 
cialist stoicism, is bound to take pos- 
sibility — above all the social one — as 
reality. 


NEO-STOIC DIALECTICS 


Synthetic or all-out art has always 
been the result of a dialectical construc- 
tion developed more or less organically. 
The question of development that ends 
in a synthesis leads us to the very heart 
of modern neo-stoic dialectics. 

Benedetto Croce became aware of 
the two dangerous consequences of the 
“dialectics of opposites” (his term used 
for Hegelian dialectics).*° The first is 
the demolition of the autonomy of the 
phases of spiritual development. The 
second can be the presentation of errors 
as various grades of truth and the meta- 
morphosis in error of partial concepts. 
To make the Hegelian dialectics perfect, 
he applied the “dialectics of distinc- 
tions,” in which the last grade emerging 
from the unbroken process of evolution 


does not swallow up the former phases, 
but all co-exist in peace, each of them 
maintaining its autonomy. 

Indeed, he was right. For example, 
the dialectics of opposites like art-reli 
gion-philosophy would result in strange 
consequences as follows: the dialectics 
of opposites would lead to the conclu- 
sion that during the first phase of hu- 
man evolution the tendency of the pre 
vailing (artistic) phase had to make 
amends to man for the other phases 
which did not yet exist (religion and 
philosophy). This would mean that the 
prehistoric man, in his every-day life 
had to content himself with a rather 
confused prelogical thinking based up- 
on free association of artistic character 
instead of on the primary laws of logic. 
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Therefore, the murals of Altamira caves 
would have been the substitute for re- 
ligion and philosophy and at the same 
time and place religion and reasoning 
could not have existed. As for the pres- 
ent “epoch of philosophy” in the dia- 
lectics of opposites, religion and art 
must inevitably serve philosophy or 
make it a philosophy of impure struc- 
ture. The result in both cases is, evi- 
dently, the destruction of art, religion 


and philosophy. In the first case, art 
and religion become a philosophy dis- 
guised as art and religion. In the second, 
philosophy, on the one hand, as a con- 


sequence of a completely immanent re- 
ligion, would claim to substitute logical 
reasoning for belief. On the other hand, 
as a consequence of inherent art, it 
would be satisfied by raising esthetic 
pleasure. 


REFORM OF DIALECTICS 


The reform of dialectics declared by 
Croce was begun also by the Russian 
revolutionary thinkers of the past cen- 
tury. At the beginning, the necessity of 
a reform arose as the claim to get rid 
of the original triad in one way or an- 
other, for some already antiquated 
phases of the Hegelian dialectics did not 
guarantee further development. There- 
fore, the above mentioned thinkers pre- 
ferred the seemingly more incoherent 
heterothesis to synthesis. 

The disadvantages of Hegelian dia- 
lectics appeared eventually in the field 
of dialectical materialism too. According 
to the Marxist “dialectics of opposites,” 
the State does not disappear gradually, 
but “fades while becoming stronger.” 
Today, the Marxists vacillate continu- 
ously between the dialectics of opposites 
and the dialectics of distinctions. On 
base of the latter they consider “‘peace- 
ful co-existence” as an acceptable rela- 
tion between the heterogeneous social 
systems. 

The very same law was pointed out 
by Béla Barték in his inaugural lecture 
at the Hungarian Academy of Sciences.** 
At that time, the great composer showed 
that modern music could not have its 
origin in the mature Wagnerian music, 
but in the music of Franz Liszt, because 
in the latter the Wagnerian problems 
and, over and above that, the problems 
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of music in general, have a looser char- 
acter. So the heterogeneous phase 
proves to be sometimes more suitable 
for qualitative change than another that 
seems to be more mature. 

The law of heterogeneity will never 
help us to escape from Stoicism, and the 
application of this law by neo-Stoics 
makes it evident that our scepticism is 
correct. By projecting the historical re- 
alization of both laws into the past, they 
try to prove that during the develop- 
ment of history a historical phase emer- 
ges inevitably — that it can be preceded 
equally by a heterogeneous and a homo- 
geneous phase. 

The result of this retrojection is not 
an atmosphere of distensions, but the 
accumulation of everything in an abso- 
lutely inevitable definite phase. It is 
necessary to show, for instance, that 
the music of Liszt contains more con- 
tradictory elements than Wagner’s mu- 
sic; that in the given historical moment 
it was czarist Russia where the most 
urgent problems had to be solved and 
where the most vivid contrasts were 
poisoning the atmosphere. To induce the 
accumulation, concentration and inten- 
sification of the heterogeneous factors, 
the preceding facts must be dramatized, 
demonstrated as phenomena which al- 
ready have a historical past. Therefore, 
the Soviet scientists demonstrate by 








means of an inverse projection, that 
Lenin’s thesis concerning heterogeneity 
had already a good many realizations 
before the October Revolution, thus ac- 
centuating the inevitable necessity of 
the evolution towards communism as 
its final aim. For example, one of them 
was at the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, the insurrection of the camisards 
in France, a movement which arose al- 
so on a heterogeneous ground, as it was 
directed against feudalism, intolerance, 
pre-capitalistic exploitation and abso- 
lute monarchy.** Marx could not become 
aware of these phenomena, because he 
held tight to the doctrine of his master 
Hegel: to the dialectics of opposites 
based upon the law of homogeneity. 


CONCLUSION 


I have tried to show that the non- 
realistic cultural tendencies in the first 
half of the 20th century have a common 
strain which is monistic and at the same 


time pluralistic. The intellectual world 
does not acknowledge, in this respect, 
two dimensions. The two ostensible op- 
posing parties, super-idealism and su- 
per-materialism, are quite closely re- 
lated. The Spirit of the first and the 
Matter of the second are not adopted in 
the Aristotelian sense. The two concepts 
form a common category which may be 
called “tension,” and this is directly re- 
flected in the categories of monistic phi- 
losophy, monistic art and monistic 
science. There is a general tendency to 
shake off the harmful consequences of 
neo-Stoicism and efforts are being made 
to find a way out. But there is no pos- 
sibility of solution on the ground of Sto- 
icism, which in reality increases the ten- 
sion already reached. To return to Aris- 
totelianism is also impossible, because 
it was the principles of Aristotelian log 
ic which brought the modern culture 
to a deadlock. To escape it, a clearly for- 
mulated dualistic realism is needed. 


| Source: Giornale di Metafisica, no. 5, Settembre-Ottobre, 1958, pp. 584-605, 
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THE ONTOLOGY 
OF 


PLAY 





by EUGEN 


IN AN AGE characterized by the 
noise of the machine, the role of play in 
the structure of human life becomes 
more and more apparent. Not only the 
expert analysts of civilization, educators 
and specialists in anthropology as well 
are agreed on this point. Modern man 
himself has become aware of the im- 
portance of play. Contemporary litera- 
ture and the passionate interest in 
games and sports are evidence enough. 
For modern man play is a vital-impulse 
with its own value and sphere of activ- 
ity, participated in for its own sake. It 
is a kind of reward for the unpleasant- 
ness that goes with material progress 
in modern technocracy. It is also seen 
as a means of rejuvenating one’s inner 
vitality, a return to the morning fresh- 
ness of life at its origin, to the source 
of one’s creative powers. In human his- 
tory there have certainly been times a 
good deal more gay, more relaxed, more 
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given to play than our own; when there 
was more play, when men had more lei- 
sure and were more familiar with the 
Muses. However, no other age has had 
so many possibilities and occasions for 
play. Never has there been such a sys- 
tematic exploitation of life on a grand 
scale. Playfields and stadiums are in the 
original plans of cities. Games in vogue 
in different countries are brought to in- 
ternational competitions. Playing ma 
terials are mass-produced. But it is still 
in question whether our age has reached 
a deep understanding of the nature of 
play. Can we evaluate the many mean. 
ings of the term or thoroughly pene- 
trate the aspect of being in the phenom 
enon-play? Do we know what consti- 
tutes play and specifies it from the 
philosophic point of view? 


We want to consider that strange 
and very particular mode of being that 
characterizes the play of man, to con- 
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ceptualize the elements that make up 
its being and give rough draft of the 
speculative concept of play. To some 
this subject may seem dry and abstract. 
We would surely prefer something of 
the very atmosphere of play with a 
lightness of touch in treating the 
subject, stressing its creative fullness, 
its overflowing richness and its inex- 
haustible attraction. A brilliant essay 
could be written, a game with the reader 
discovering the hidden sense of words 
and ideas through the surprise effect of 
a play on words; something pertaining 
to a literary genre rather than a treatise 
on play. In using a serious approach 
there is the feeling of betraying the very 
nature of play. Philosophy, as with Pla- 
to, has made contributions poetic-wise 
in the domain of speculative thought. A 
consideration of play in the same vein 
might achieve the same end, since the 
subject itself is provocative of a sub- 
lime play of the spirit. But such a treat- 
ment demands something of the Attic 
wit. Our consideration, therefore, will 
be simple, with no pretence to poetry. 
It will be in three parts: a preliminary 
characterization of the phenomenon- 
play; the analysis of its structure; the 
relation of play and being. 


I. 


Play is a vital fact which each of 
us knows subjectively. Everyone has 
taken part in play and can speak of it 
from experience. It is hardly necessary 
to make it the subject of scientific re- 
search to discover it and to disengage it 
from other phenomena. Play is univer- 
sally known. Each of us understands it 
in its many forms. Our experience is all 
the evidence we need. Each of us has 
been a player. Morever, familiarity with 
play is more than individual. It is a 
public act in which all can participate. 
Play is an accepted and ever recurring 
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fact of the social world. We live through 
abandon ourselves to it, we recognize it 
as an ever possible act. Through play we 
find ourselves no longer imprisoned and 
isolated on our own individuality. In 
play we are assured of a social contact 
of particular intensity. All play, even 
that which seems to turn in upon one- 
self, such as that of the solitary child, 
has a social dimension. The fact that we 
actually live ourselves into the act of 
play, approaching it as something inte- 
rior to ourselves, makes man as the sub- 
ject of the attribute-play. However does 
man alone play? Can we say that ani- 
mals play, the vitality of each living 
creature expressing itself exteriorly in 
a sort of joy of living? Biology, it is 
true, presents us with some interest- 
ing cases of animal behavior which occa- 
sionally resemble the play of human 
beings. It would be a mistake, however, 
to consider these on the same plane in 
terms of constituent elements, as if sur- 
face resemblance presupposes identity 
in mode of being. We can certainly for- 
mulate a biological concept of behavior 
in play which would link man and ani- 
mal from the point of view of animality. 
But this would say nothing about the 
mode of being behind the exterior mani- 
festations which resemble each other. 
We cannot proceed with the discussion 
from this point of view until the ques- 
tion of the ontological mode of being of 
man and animal is clarified. In our opin- 
ion human play possesses a meaning and 
exclusiveness of its own. Only a halting 
metaphor can be used to apply it to 
the case of either animals or the ancient 
gods. In the final analysis, what is im- 
portant is the way in which the term 
“play” is applied, the fullness of mean- 
ing attributed to it, its delimitation in 
terms of reference, the conceptual pene- 
tration we give it. 

We propose the question of human 
play, beginning with the fact such as 








moments of play, we are freed by it, we 
we understand it in our daily experi- 
ence. Play does not enter into our lives 
as simply as vegetative processes. It is 
always a process that has a meaning, a 
lived experience. All our life consists in 
enjoying this act (which does not re- 
quire reflexive consciousness). General- 
ly, if we give ourselves over to play, we 
are far from reflection. And yet, all 
play presupposes the awareness of our 
own activity. There is a current and 
rather pedestrian view of play, a sort of 
vulgar interpretation: that play is noth- 
ing more than a phenomenon on the 
margin of human life, a peripheral fact, 
an occasional sort of thing. The more 
important moments of our existence lie 
elsewhere. We consistently hear it op- 
posed to the serious occupations of life 
that are filled with a sense of respon- 
sibility; it is referred to as “recreation,” 
“relaxation,” and “diversion.” It is 
claimed that life finds its fulfillment in 
the difficult pursuit of knowledge, in 
moral excellence or a professional atti- 
tude of mind, in prestige, in dignity and 
honor, in power, prosperity and similar 
goals. Play, on the other hand, seems to 
be like an occasional break, a pause that 
highlights the more genuine and serious 
aspects of life, like a dream opposed to 
being awake. From time to time, it is 
argued, man should slip from under the 
yoke of slavery, free himself from the 
shame of always starting over, lift the 
weight of the daily grind, quit watching 
the clock — for a more leisurely pace, 
perhaps even squandering time. In the 
economy of life “tension” alternates 
with “relaxation,” business with leisure. 
We prescribe for ourselves “weeks of 
hard work” and “holidays for merry- 
making.” Thus play seems to have a 
legitimate but quite restricted place in 
the vital rhythm man has set himself. 
Play is an ergdnzung, a supplementary 
thing, a recreative pause, a surcease 


from burdens, a ray of light over the 
darker and severe landscape of life. By 
force of habit we limit play by contrast- 
ing it to the seriousness of life, to an 
attitude of moral commitment, to work 
— to all the prosaic things of reality. 
We identify it with frolic, with flight 
toward the regions of imagination, away 
from the hard realities of life to dreams 
and utopia. It exists just to keep man 
from succumbing to the modern world 
of work, from forgetting how to laugh 
amid moral rigorism, from becoming 
the prisoner to duty. Analysts of civili- 
zation recommend play to ward off dis- 
asters. It takes on a therapeutic value 
against the ills of the soul. But the 
question is, how does such advice under- 
stand the very nature of play? As a 
peripheral phenomenon in contrast to 
the serious? Can we never look at it ex- 
cept in terms of work, of a drive against 
odds? Is there not within us a little of 
that divine detachment of spirit, of the 
joyous bouyancy of play that joins us 
to the “birds of the air” and the “lilies 
of the field?” Is play only for prevent- 
ing psychic disorders that trouble men 
in the modern world? As long as we ac- 
cept such implications, “play and work,” 
“play and the realities of life,” play can- 
not be thought of in its proper sense and 
in its true ontological dimensions. It re- 
mains in the shadow of phenomena 
seemingly opposed to it, which obscure 
and deform it. It is considered as the 
non-serious, the non-obligatory, the non- 
authentic, as mere idleness. It is pre- 
cisely by the very way in which its salu- 
tary effects are praised that we prove 
our estimation of it as a marginal phe- 
nomena, a peripheral counterbalance or 
as a sort of ingredient adding flavor to 
the insipidity of our existence. 

It is even doubtful that such a view 
gives an adequate understanding of play 
as phenomenon. It is true that the be- 
havior of adults shows less and less of 
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the grace natural to play. Too often 
their games are nothing more than an 
organized escape from boredom. An 
adult seldom plays naturally. But for a 
child, play is the undisturbed center of 
existence. It is the very stuff of child- 
life. As age forces him to leave this 
center, the rude storms of life get the 
upper hand. Duty, care and work use 
up the vital energies of the adolescent. 
As the serious side of life asserts itself, 
the importance of play diminishes. We 
usually consider how we can educate the 
child to pass smoothly from a being who 
plays into one that works. We present 
work to the child under the aspect of 
play, as a methodical and disciplinary 
game where the burden becomes un- 
noticably heavier little by little. The 
point is to keep a maximum of spon- 
taneity, imagination and initiative as in 
play, to create a kind of joy in work. 
This well-known pedagogical experience 
is based on the general conviction that 
while play is inherent in man, especially 
during childhood, it occupies a less con- 
spicuous place with the advancement of 
age. The play of the child shows more 
freely certain traits characteristic of 
human play. It is more ingenuous, less 
equivocal and dissimulating than the 
play of adults. The child knows little 
about the seduction of masquerading. It 
plays in all innocence. But how much 
hidden play is disguised in the serious 
affairs of the adult world, in honors, so- 
cial conventions; how much hidden dra- 
ma in the meeting of lovers. Everything 
considered, perhaps we would not want 
to say that ideal play is that of the child. 
The adult can also play, but in a differ- 
ent way that is more furtive, more 
masked. If we take our notion of play 
from the world of the child alone, we 
misunderstand its nature, fall into 
equivocation. In fact, the domain of 
play extends from the little girl’s 
playing with a doll to the tragedy. 
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Play is not only a peripheral mani- 
festation of human life, it is not a 
contingent phenomenon that emerges 
upon occasion. In essence, it comes 
under the ontological dispositions of 
human existence. It is a fundamental- 
ly existential phenomenon. It is not 
derived from any other manifestation 
of life. To oppose play to any other 
phenomenon is to risk misunderstanding 
it. On the other hand, we must recog- 
nize that the fundamental phenomena 
which are decisive in human exist- 
ence are all interlaced and intertwined. 
They never appear isolated or juxta- 
posed against one another. They inter- 
penetrate, interinfluence. Each has a 
hold over the whole of man. To throw 
light upon the reciprocal influence of 
the moments of existence, the tensions 
and harmonies, is the task of an anthro- 
pology not limited to the description of 
biological, psychic and intellectual facts, 
but which penetrates by intuition the 
paradoxes of lived existence. 

Man, at every stage of existence, is 
marked by the all-pervasive proximity 
of death, inescapable. And in so far as 
he has a body and sensitive life, he is 
affected by his relations to the earth 
which both resists him and yields its 
riches. The same is true of domination 
and love, all his dealings with his fel- 
lowmen. In his essence man is mortal; 
by nature he works, he struggles, and 
by the same count, he plays. Death, 
work, domination, love and play, these 
are the elements of the patterns which 
we find in human existence, so enigma- 
tic and ambiguous. And if the Schiller 
says, “... A man is whole only when he 
plays,” it is also true to say that he is 
whole only when he works, struggles, 
opposes death and loves. We cannot 
draw up principles for an interpreta- 
tion of human existence without re- 
ferring to these fundamental phenom- 
ena. It will be sufficient to say in pass- 











ing, though, that all of them are mani- 
fested in changing, enigmatically and 
ambiguous ways. The principal reason 
is that man is exposed and abandoned 
and at the same time watched over and 
protected. He is not completely carried 
along by instinct like the animal, nor 
is he as free as the immaterial angel. 
His is a freedom in the midst of a na- 
ture which binds him to an obscure 
tendency which permeates his being. 
And he simply integrates it into his 
knowledge of his own existence. On 
the other hand, free acts complete- 
ly control his life. Because of this 
mingling of self-expression and repres- 
sion, his existence is a continual ten- 
sion within the self. We live within 
ourselves constantly preoccupied with 
ourselves. Only the vital being, of 
whom it can be said that “into his 
being he goes with his own being,” 
can die, work, struggle, love and play. 
Only such a being is in touch with sur- 
rounding reality and the total environ- 
ment — the world. To be related to self, 
to understand being and to reveal one- 
self to the world, this triple moment 
is known perhaps less easily in play than 
in the other fundamental phenomena of 
human existence. 

But that is why play exists. It is 
act in its spontaneity, acting in its very 
activity, the living impulse. Play is life 
that moves within its own orbit. How- 
ever, the moving forces of play do not 
coincide with the other forces of human 
life. For in all action other than play — 
whether it be the simple “praxis” which 
has its end in itself or the production of 
the artist (poiesis) where the end is the 
work — there is essentially implied a 
tendency toward the end of man, toward 
beatitude, toward Eudaimonia. We are 
busy finding the virtuous path to the 
fullness of life. For us life is a “task.” 
Consequently, at no moment can we be 
said to have a place of rest. We are 


aware of the fact that we are 
“travelers.” The violence of our vital 
project constantly lifts us out of the 
established moment to carry us toward 
a life of virtue and happiness. Thus we 
are compelled to attain Hudaimonia, 
though we are not in agreement as to 
what it is. We are not only moved by 
aspirations that uplift us, we are not 
at rest until we can give the one and 
only “interpretation” of this happiness. 
It is one of the paradoxes of human 
existence that in the incessant pursuit of 
Eudaimonia we never attain it; we can- 
not be happy in the sense of perfect 
achievement in this life. While we 
breathe, our life is caught in a vertigi- 
nous cascade. We are carried forward 
by the desire to perfect and complete 
our fragmentary being. We live in terms 
of the future. We experience the present 
moment as a preparation, as a stage, as 
a passing phase. This strange “futur- 
ism” of man’s life is bound up with his 
fundamental character. We are not a 
simple fact like plants and animals. We 
force ourselves to find a “meaning” in 
our existence. We must understand the 
reason for our life on earth. It is a de- 
mon-like urge which drives man to 
search for an interpretation of his 
earthly journey, a passion of the soul. 
Something within makes man search 
for the source of his grandeur as well 
as his misery. No other creature is 
troubled in his very being by the ques- 
tion of the mysterious meaning of his 
existence. The animal cannot and God 
has no need to ask the question. All 
human response to the question of the 
meaning of life means that man has an 
end which will finally be attained. With 
most men the position is not explicit, 
but their conduct is directed by the 
basic idea which they form of the “su- 
preme good.” The different ends which 
permeate our daily life are ordered in 
terms of a principle which harmonized 
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their oppositions and indicates the final 
end. Particular ends are linked to what 
the community considers the absolute 
end of man. 


Within this architectonic ordering 
of ends all human work is carried on. 
The serious side of life is developed, au- 
thentic attitudes are produced and con- 
firmed. But the tragic element in man’s 
situation is that he cannot guarantee in 
any absolute sense his final end by his 
own efforts. When the major question of 
his existence is brought up, he gropes in 
the night unless a superhuman power 
comes to his aid. That is why the con- 
fusion of Babel reigns among men as 
soon as we ask what can be the true 
end, the destination, the true happiness 
of human nature. This is also why un- 
rest, anxiety and uncertainties are char- 
acteristic of human life. 


But play fits into this situation in a 
way quite different from any other hu- 
man activity. It stands out in remark- 
able relief to all that characterizes life 
teleologically. It cannot be expressed in 
terms of the architectonic complex of 
ends. It does not fall under the final end 
as do other actions. Its activity is not 
disturbed by the fundamental uncer- 
tainties which we take into account in 
interpreting happiness. If we compare 
play to the rest of life with its impetu- 
ous dynamism, its provoking orientation 
toward the future, play appears as a 
serene “presence” with a meaning suf- 
ficient to itself. It is like an oasis of 
happiness found in the desert of our 
questing, which in itself recalls the pun- 
ishment of Tantalus. Play enraptures 
us. During play we are momentarily 
freed from the daily grind and, as it 
were, magically transported to another 
planet where life seems more light, more 
carefree, more happy. We often hear 
that play is a gratuitous activity, with- 
out finality. This is not exactly the case. 
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Considered as a whole, play is deter- 
mined by an internal end and we will 
discover in its different stages the par- 
ticular ends which form a whole. How- 
ever, the immanent end of play is not 
directed as that of the other activities 
of man toward the supreme end. The ac- 
tivity of play has only internal finalities 
which do not transcend it. This brings 
to mind that particular form of play 
that is seen in terms of its physical at- 
traction: military formation. For the 
sake of our well being, play is here 
found in an adulterated form, an activi- 
ty in view of an end other than its own. 
Play is here in terms of ends extraneous 
to its nature and it is not easy to see 
just how much value comes from it as 
play. It is precisely because play in an 
unadulterated form is_ self-sufficient 
that it possesses a complete and firmly 
established meaning which makes it pos- 
sible for man to find in it an asylum in 
time where time itself is no longer that 
torrent which carries us forward. It is 
rather a respite with a spark of eternity 
in it. It is apparently the child, there- 
fore, who plays best. Again it is the child 
who knows that relation to time most 
intimately of which the poet Rilke 
speaks: 


O childhood hours, behind whose 
make-believe 

Was hid more than the past and be- 
fore us lay 

No future to contend. Though we 
of nanan tis true 


poh a Fe 


sae Sa as as 2 ae 
those 

Who had no other merit than being 
grown. 

While yet not hid from life, we 
tasted joy 


Which gives repose and were sus- 
thence 
In an interval between the universe 
and play, a place, 








From all eternity, chosen for the 
pure event. 

(Rilke, Duineser Elegien — 

Vierte Elegie) 
For the adult, play is a strange 
oasis, a place of rest filled with dream- 
ing along the relentless, pressing course 
of life. Play gives us a “presence.” But 
it does not reach into the silent depths 
of the soul where we listen to the eter- 
nal breathing of the universe and con- 
template pure images in the stream of 
passing things. Play is activity, creative 
force, and still it is near what is un- 
changeable and eternal. Play breaks the 
continuity of life’s course, its coherence 
which determines the final end. It cuts 
across the groove in which life ordinar- 
ily runs. It sees things “at a distance.” 
However, in seeming to subtract from 
the unified current of life, it sets up a 
relation in a meaningful manner: the 
representation which it gives of it. 
When, as is the custom, we do not re- 
strict play by relating it to work, to 
reality, to the serious, to the authentic, 
we commit the fault of not placing it 
with the other phenomena of existence. 
For play is itself a fundamental phe- 
nomenon of existence, just as original 
and basic in itself as death, work and 
domination. Only it is not linked to the 
other fundamental phenomena in a com- 
mon pursuit of the ultimate end. It con- 
fronts them, as has been pointed out, 
to use them representationally. We 
play with the serious, the authentic, the 
real. We play with work and struggle, 
love and death. We even play with play. 


II 


Let us look at the matter a little 
more closely. In making the initial step 
in understanding this valuable concept 
of play, we must examine the articula- 
tions and the structure of the whole of 
play just as it is. 





We can indicate at first sight, as an 
essential element of play, that it is a 
passion of the soul. We can say that all 
man is and does is colored by either one 
or the other states of the soul — joy, 
sadness or the gray tone of the indiffer- 
ence. Play, at least in its source, has the 
coloring of joy. Joy reigns in it as un- 
disputed master at each moment, carry- 
ing it forward and giving it wings. As 
soon as the joy is gone, the action dis- 
appears. This does not mean that 
throughout the duration of play we 
must be gay and in good humor. The 
joy arising from play is a singular pleas- 
ure, difficult to put your finger on. It 
does not resemble the pleasures of the 
senses in the relaxation of the body or 
the physical intoxication with speed. On 
the other hand, neither is it a purely 
spiritual delight, sheer intellectual joy. 
It is a joy rooted in a most special crea- 
tive activity, open to many interpreta- 
tions. It can include a profound sadness, 
a tragic suffering. It can embrace the 
most striking contraries. The pleasure 
which accompanies tragic action from 
one end to the other draws its power 
of ecstacy and emotion, mixed with ter- 
ror and rapture, from the reign of the 
dreadful. The representation of horror 
is the source of the pleasure. Play trans- 
figures even the mask of the Gorgon. 

What is that strange pleasure 
which drastically mixes contraries, over- 
lapping one with the other, leaving joy 
in the first place? However moved to 
tears we may be, we smile at the comedy 
and tragedy which are our life and 
which the play represents to us. Does 
the pleasure of play include the suffer- 
ing and grief thus presented to us 
in this evocation because the action re- 
fers to past afflictions and time has 
softened them? Or is it that the turning 
back of the wheel of time alleviates the 
living bitterness, the sorrows formerly 
so real? By no means. In play we do not 
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experience “real pain” — and, yet, the 
emotion of play gives rise to a strange 
type of pain which, actually but not 
really, moves us, seizes us, touches us, 
shakes us. The sorrow is only played, 
but even modified by play it is still a 
power that moves us. It has this capac- 
ity only because the delights of play in- 
clude it. This delight is indispensable 
to the activity of play. We cannot com- 
pare it to other known forms of func- 
tional pleasure. It is true that we always 
feel a sense of well-being unrelated to 
any object whenever we do not submit 
our life passively but offer our being 
with spontaneous initiative, direct it in 
assuming responsibilities and mold it in 
creative processes. The creative qual- 
ity of existence is in itself a “surge 
forward.” But the fulfillment of play 
is accompanied by a pleasure which 
we cannot compare with the joys ex- 
perienced in any other action or psy- 
chic urge. The pleasure in play is 
grounded not only in the element of 
creative spontaneity — it is also the 
ecstasy which accompanies our entry 
into any “universe,” into the objective 
world. It is not only the pleasure ex- 
perienced in playing, but a joyous atti- 
tude with regard to play as well. 

A second step in studying the struc- 
ture of play is to point out the meaning 
play establishes. Each type of play, as 
far as we can see, establishes a certain 
meaning. But purely physical move- 
ment, exercising arms and legs by re- 
peating certain rhythms is not play in 
the strict sense of the word. It is sim- 
ply confusing to call play such behavior 
as that of relaxing indulged in by young 
animals and children. These movements 
bring no meaning whatsoever to their 
author. We can speak of play only when 
the meaning of a specific end creatively 
accompanies such movements. Further- 
more, in a particular game, we must 
distinguish between the intrinsic mean- 
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ing of play — the meaningful bond be- 
tween things, actions and played rela- 
tions — and the external meaning, the 
meaning of play for those who initiate 
it and take part in it, as well as the 
meaning it is supposed to have for the 
spectators. It is evident that there are 
games which include spectators as spec- 
tators (such as games at the circus), 
and games which exclude them. 

We might mention a third element 
in play: the community element. Play is 
a fundamental possibility of social life. 
To play is to play together, to play with 
others; it is a deep manifestation of hu- 
man community. Play is not, as far as 
its structure is concerned, an individual 
and isolated action; it is open to our 
neighbor as partner. There is no point in 
underlining the fact that we often find 
solitary players playing alone at per- 
sonal games, because the very meaning 
in play includes the possibility of other 
players. The solitary player is often 
playing with imaginary partners. The 
community of play does not necessarily 
require real persons present. It is 
enough for a real player to have a real 
game and not merely an imagined one. 

Another essential element is that 
of the rule in play. Play is established 
by a commitment and bound to it; it 
is limited by whatever concerns the ar- 
bitrary modification of any action. It is 
not entirely free. There is no play with- 
out a commitment agreed upon and ac- 
cepted. However, the rule of play is not 
a law; the commitment is not irrevo- 
cable. Even in the course of play, we 
can change the rule with the permission 
of partners. However, then the modified 
rule holds and fixes the course of what 
can be done by either. We all know the 
difference between traditional games 
where we adopt rules already formu- 
lated and the improvised games that are 
just made up. The community of play 
has to come to an agreement about the 








rules of the latter. We might expect 
these improvised games to be the most 
popular, since they leave the field open 
to imagination and permit the develop- 
ment and free reign of pure possibilities. 
But this is not necessarily the case. The 
act of being bound to a pre-established 
rule is often a positive experience with 
its own delights. This may seem strange, 
but it is explained by the fact that tra- 
ditional games are often bound up with 
collective imagination, with self-com- 
mitments rooted in the deep primordial 
patterns of common experience. A num- 
ber of children’s games, which may 
seem naive, are in fact rudiments of 
certain magical practices of antiquity. 

Each type of play demands equip- 
ment. Each of us knows about play- 
things, but it is still hard to define them. 
We do not have to enumerate all pos- 
sible types, but we must know their na- 
ture or at least recognize that here is a 
problem. Playthings do not make up 
a definite world of their own, as is the 
case with things that are made. Accord- 
ing to nature (in the larger sense of 
that which exists in itself), these are 
not artificial objects if man has not 
made them. It is only by his own work 
that man produces artificial things. He 
is the artisan (technités) of a human 
environment. He cultivates the earth, 
tames the animals, makes tools. A tool 
is an artificial thing that human work 
has formed. We can distinguish artificial 
things from natural things, but they are 
one and the same in being on the plane 
of the same universal reality which in- 
cludes them all. 

Though a plaything can be an arti- 
ficial object, it is not necessarily so. 
Just a piece of wood, a fallen branch, 
can function as a doll. The hammer, 
which, by its very form, is the will of 
man imposed on an assemblage of wood 
and iron, belongs just as the wood, the 
iron, and the man himself, to one and 


the same order of reality. It is not so 
with playthings. Seen from the exteri- 
or, that is from the point of view of 
those who do not play, it is evidently a 
fragmentary object of the real world. 
It is simply something that holds a 
child’s attention. The doll is a product 
of the toy industry, it is a mannequin 
made up of material and a piece of wire 
or of plastic. We can buy it at a certain 
price; it is merchandise. But seen with 
the eyes of a little girl who plays, the 
doll is a child and the small girl is its 
mother. Perhaps it is not as though the 
child thought the doll were actually a 
living child, for she is not under a false 
impression nor apt to confuse the nature 
of things. She possesses, on the con- 
trary, a simultaneous knowledge of the 
doll as such and its meaning in play. 
The child who plays lives in two worlds. 
What makes a thing a toy — gives the 
essence of toy — is something rather 
magical. It endows an everyday thing 
with a kind of mysterious being. It is 
then infinitely more than a simple 
means of amusement, more than a thing 
which one must put together and keep 
in hand. Human play has need of play- 
things. Above all, in his specifically hu- 
man actions, man is not free to bypass 
things. He needs them. He cannot ignore 
the hammer in his work, the sword for 
conquest, the couch for love, the lyre 
if he be a poet, an altar for religion — 
and playthings for play. 

Each plaything symbolizes the to- 
tality of real things. To play is to take 
an explanatory attitude toward being 
at all times. Reality is concentrated 
in the plaything in the form of a 
single thing. All play is an attempt to 
have the plaything yield to the vital en- 
ergy of man so that he might test sym- 
bolically the totality of the resistance of 
being. But human play not only comes 
under the magical intimacy with play- 
things. We must look a little closer at 
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the notion of the player, for we are in 
the presence of a very particular type 
of “schizophrenia,” of the duality of 
man; which of course is not pathologi- 
cal. The player who engages in play per- 
forms a precise action in terms of the 
real world, quite recognizable. However, 
as to the meaning and intrinsic context 
of play he assumes a role. It then be- 
comes necessary to distinguish between 
the real man who “plays” and the man 
charged with a role within the context 
of play. There is a real basis for saying 
that the player loses himself in his role. 
He lives his role with a very particular 
intensity and, for that reason, not in 
the manner of an hallucination where 
we cannot distinguish “reality” from 
“illusion.” The player can renounce his 
role. Even at times he is necessarily en- 
grossed, the consciousness of his double 
existence does not abandon him. He 
lives in two worlds, but not through 
distraction or want of concentration. 
The duality belongs to the very nature 
of play. 

The structural elements we have 
thus listed are all present in the funda- 
mental concept, “the world of play” 
(Spiel welt). All play is a magical crea- 
tion in the world of play. It is here that 
the player assumes a role, that the com- 
munity of play alternately distributes 
the roles, that the rules of play are im- 
posed and that the plaything takes on 
meaning. The world of play is an imag- 
inary sphere. It is a difficult problem, 
therefore, to clarify its essential struc- 
ture. We play in the world which we call 
real, but in so doing, we create for our- 
selves another world, a mysterious one. 
This is not just nothing and still it is not 
something real either. In the world of 
play we act according to our role; but 
in this world imaginary persons live, as 
the “child” which takes on body and 
life, but which is nothing more than 
a doll or even a piece of wood in reality. 
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In projecting a world of play, the player 
disguises himself as a creature of that 
“world,” losing himself in the project, 
becoming that person whose role he has 
assumed and moving, for the present, 
in the midst of things and among part- 
ners who belong to such a world of play. 
Confusion might arise here for in 
imagination we think of things of the 
world of play in themselves as “reali- 
ties” and even the distinction between 
reality and illusion can frequently be 
re-adjusted. 

But it does not follow that the real 
things in our daily world are veiled or 
even masked by the superimposition of 
the world of play to the point that we 
no longer recognize them. This is not 
at all the case. The world of play does 
not interpose a wall between us and 
being that surrounds us. Strictly speak- 
ing, the world of play has neither place 
nor duration but operates in interior 
space and time proper to it. However 
when we play we use real time and 
have real space besides. But we do not 
pass by continuous transition from the 
space of the world of play to that we 
ordinarily occupy. The same holds for 
time. The strange interlacing of spheres 
of the world of reality and that of play 
cannot be explained by any other ex- 
ample known of spatial-temporal prox- 
imity. The world of play is not sus- 
pended in a domain of pure imagination. 
It always possesses a real theatre. How- 
ever, it is never a real thing among 
other real things. But real objects are 
indispensable to it as props. This is to 
say that the imaginary character of the 
world of play cannot be reduced to 
purely subjective illusion, nor defined 
as fancy not affecting us except interi- 
orly and unable to make its appearance 
in the world of real things. 

We come now to the fundamental 
characteristics of play. Human play is 
a creation through the medium of pleas- 








ure of a world of imaginary activity. 
It is the singular joy of “appearances” 
(Freud am Schein). Play is always char- 
acterized by an element of representa- 
tion. This element determines its mean- 
ing. It then effects a transfiguration; 
life becomes peaceful. We are freed little 
by little, and we eventually discover that 
we have been redeemed from the weight 
of real life. Play lifts us from a situation 
of fact, from an imprisonment depress- 
ing by nature, and by means of fantasy 
helps us enjoy passing through a multi- 
tude of “possibilities,” without imposing 
on us the necessity of making a choice. 
In playing man lives out two extremes 
of existence. One puts man at the peak, 
gives him an almost unlimited power of 
creation, establishes a freedom that is 
impossible in reality. The player feels 
himself master of his own creations, play 
becomes a possibility scarcely limited by 
human freedom. At the highest point 
in play freedom prevails. But we also 
find in play the contrary of freedom (a 
facit of being taken perhaps from the 
real world) which can bring about a 
sort of alienation from enchantment, 
even to the point of coming under the 
demonical power of the mask. Play can 
conceal the Appolonian clarity of free 
ipseitas as well as the Dionysian inebri- 
ation which accompanies a_ certain 
abandonment of human personality. 
Man’s relationship to the enigmatic 
“appearances” of the world of play, to 
the sphere of the imaginary, is ambig- 
uous. Play is a phenomenon for which 
we cannot easily find adequate catego- 
ries. It is perhaps a dialectic much con- 
cerned with not reducing paradoxes to 
a dead level, which would let us for that 
very reason experience the tantalizing 
ambiguity of dialectic. The great philos- 
ophers have insisted on the eminent 
meaning of play. If common sense does 
not recognize this it is because play 
means nothing more to it than a lack 


of seriousness and authenticity, because 
it sees in play only pointless activity. 
Hegel, however, said that in its indiffer- 
ence and extreme lack of seriousness, 
play is the unique and most sublime 
expression of true seriousness. And 
Nietsche in Ecce homo: “I do not know 
of any other method than play for fac- 
ing the most important tasks.” 

Can play be explained if it is not 
seen purely and simply as an anthropo- 
logical phenomenon? Could it be that 
our consideration has gone beyond man? 
Does this mean that we must study the 
behavior of play as it involves other 
creatures also? The problem is really 
that of knowing whether or not we can 
understand play in its ontological struc- 
ture without limiting it by paying atten- 
tion to the sphere of the imaginary. 
Whether play is something man alone 
can do is a question which remains open 
and depends on whether man the player 
is still bound to the human world or if 
he has entered a superhuman world. 

From the beginning, play is a sym- 
bolic act of representation, in which hu- 
man life interprets itself. The most an- 
cient games are magical rites, the prin- 
cipal liturgical cultures of primitive 
man, expressing his being-in-the-world, 
in which he represents his destiny, com- 
memorates the events of birth and 
death, weddings, war, the chase and 
work. The manner of symbolic represen. 
tation in magical games draws its ele- 
ments from the simple world around 
men just as he draws upon the nebular 
world of the imagination. In primitive 
times, play was not practiced so much 
as an act in its pleasure-giving aspect 
as is the case for those isolated indi- 
viduals or groups, who periodically de- 
tach themselves from the social group 
to inhabit their own little isle of pass- 
ing happiness. Originally, play was the 
strongest unifying force. It found a 
community quite different, it is true, 
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from that of the living and the dead, 
the governing and governed, and even 
from that based on the family. The com- 
munity of play of primitive man in- 
cluded all the forms and structures of 
common life that we have enumerated 
and it is called forth a reliving of all 
the elements of life. This reached its 
high point with the community keep- 
ing festival. The ancient feast was more 
than a popular form of rejoicing. It 
was reality itself — hoisted to the world 
of magic — the reality of human life in 
all its relations. It was a liturgical spec- 
tacle where man experienced the prox- 
imity of the gods, heroes, the dead, and 
where he found himself in the presence 
of all the beneficent and dreadful powers 
of the universe. Primitive play had deep 
contacts with religion. The community 
en féte included the spectators, the mys- 
teries and epics; here the exploits and 
sufferings of the gods and man were 
passed in review. What was represented 
was nothing less than the whole uni- 
verse. . 


Ill 


In attempting to reduce the struc- 
ture of play to a certain number of fun- 
damental concepts, such as the climate 
of play, community of play, rule of 
play, plaything, and the world of play, 
we often used the word “imaginary.” 
An equivalent of this word would 
be “appearing-to-be.”” However, in this 
term is concentrated a remarkable 
intellectual aporia, a dead end. We 
understand the term “appearing-to- 
be” in its strictest sense when it 
operates in concrete determined situa- 
tions. But it is still a difficult and 
complicated matter to say precisely 
what we mean by it. The most impor- 
tant philosophic questions and consider- 
ations are involved in the most every- 
day things and words. The concept “ap- 
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pearing-to-be” is altogether as obscure 
and indefinable as that of “being.” And 
the two concepts are related to each 
other in an intricate, perplexing and 
even inextricable manner; they inter- 
penetrate and intermingle in their ap- 
plication. In thinking all this out we get 
further and further into the labyrinth 
of being. 

With the question of the “appear- 
ing-to-be,” in so far as it is related to 
the domain of human play, we ask a 
truly philosophic problem. Play is a 
“creative producing.” Its effect, that is 
in the world of play, is exercised in the 
sphere of the “appearing-to-be,”’ a field 
in which we can hardly expect consist- 
ency. The “appearing-to-be” of the 
world of play cannot be dismissed sim- 
ply by calling it nothingness. We actual- 
ly move within it when we play. We 
live in it at times, certainly, a life that 
is as free and fanciful as that of a 
dream, but sometimes we give ourselves 
over to it with genuine zeal. At times 
such an “appearing-to-be”’ has a pres- 
ence and suggestive force more power- 
ful and impressive than the everyday 
affairs which are quite banal in their 
very seriousness. What then is the 
imaginary? Where should we locate this 
strange “appearing-to-be,” what is its 
condition? On the determination of that 
place and condition depends, in great 
part, the understanding of the ontologi- 
cal nature of play. 

We are in a habit of speaking of 
“appearings-to-be” in various accepta- 
tions of the term. For example we 
think of the exterior appearance of 
things, of their superficial aspect, of 
their frontal aspect, and the like, That 
which “appears-to-be” pertains to what 
is represented as the shell pertains to 
the nut and as the substance to its mani- 
festation. More often we speak of an 
“appearing-to-be” as in the case of a 
subjective fallacious interpretation, of 








an erroneous opinion, of a confused rep- 
resentation. In this case, we who inter- 
pret reality poorly have within us a sem- 
blance of that which resides in the sub- 
ject. But there is also a subjective “ap- 
pearing-to-be” with a legitimate place 
within us. It is a product of the imagi- 
nation and does not relate to the cate- 
gories of truth and error as does the 
representation and objects represented. 
With these abstract distinctions we can 
formulate our question. Which “appear- 
ing-to-be” is in the world of play? The 
outer appearance of things? A falla- 
cious representative? A phantasm pro- 
duced within us? We cannot deny that 
in play as a whole imagination mani- 
fests itself and unfolds in a particular 
manner. However, is the world of play 
nothing more than a product of the 
imagination? We might find an easy 
way out by saying that the imaginary 
universe that is the world of play exists 
uniquely in the human imagination and 
cite accordingly the case of hallucina- 
tion and individual imaginary occur- 
rences which have been united into col- 
lective hallucination or “intersubjective 
fantasy.”” To play, however, is always 
to use playthings. Anyone who con- 
siders the nature of a plaything will at- 
test that play does not come into our 
life only in a purely interior manner, 
for it cannot escape being related to 
the objective exterior world. The world 
of play consists in both subjective ele- 
ments of the imagination and objective 
ones or real ones. The imagination is 
known as the psychic power. We recog- 
nize the dream as such, as well as in- 
terior percepts and various imaginary 
contents. But what is the significance 
of the objective or real “appearing-to- 
be”? It exists in the reality of curious 
things which, without doubt, are in 
themselves something of reality and yet 
contain an element of un-reality. This 
may seem both singular and astounding. 


However, this is commonly known, 
though we ordinarily do not speak of 
it in terms so involved and abstract. All 
that is needed is simply images pre- 
sented objectively, as a poplar on the 
shore of a lake projecting its reflection 
over the mirroring surface of the water. 
The reflections themselves make up 
part of the whole of the optic phenom- 
enon, which consists of real things and 
the light which envelopes them. Things 
exposed to light project their shadows. 
The trees on the bank are reflected in 
the lake, a smooth and highly polished 
metal surface reflects the objects 
around it. What is a reflected? As an 
image it is real; it is a real reproduction 
of a real tree, its source. But it is “in” 
(or “as’’) image that the tree is rep- 
resented. It appears to be on the surface 
of the water, but in such a way that it 
springs from the medium of the reflec- 
tion and is not there in reality. An “ap- 
pearing-to-be” of that nature is a kind 
of being apart. As a constituent element 
of its reality it possesses a specifically 
unreal element. It resides on the surface 
of another being which is simply real. 
The reflection of the poplar does not 
hide the surface of the water which it 
covers and which serves it as a mir- 
ror. The reflections of the poplar are 
there as reflection, a real thing known 
in itself and an unreal poplar in the 
sphere of reflection. This may seem 
sophistic; however, this fact is in 
everyone’s experience and easily distin- 
guished, for it is of daily occurrence. 
The doctrine of being of Plato, which 
has profoundly influenced western phi- 
losophy, takes as a model at decisive 
moments in his elucidation, the notion 
of image in terms of shadow and re- 
flection and thus interprets the struc- 
ture of the universe. 

There is more than a simple paral- 
lel between the real “appearing-to-be” 
(reflection and the like), and the world 
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of play. The real “appearing-to-be” is 
by priority counted as a structural ele- 
ment in the world of play. To play is 
real behavior, which includes what we 
call a “reflection,” the attitudes which 
the world of play portions out accord- 
ing to the roles one takes in it. When 
all is taken together, the possibility that 
a man might construct a real “appear- 
ing-to-be” proper to a world of play de- 
pends, in a great measure, on the fact 
that such already exists in nature. Man 
not only knows how to make artificial 
objects generally, but he knows how to 
produce things which properly belong 
to an “appearing-to-be-that-is.” He pro- 
jects imaginary worlds of play. The 
little girl raises the body of material 
composition, doll, to the sphere of her 
“living child” by an act of the imagina- 
tion, and with it herself to the role of 
“mother.” Real things are always in- 
volved in the world of play; but they 
take on the character of a real “appear- 
ing-to-be”’; sometimes even they are re- 
lated to a subjective “appearing-to-be” 
which comes from the human spirit. 
Play is a creation with limited possibili- 
ties in the magical world of appearances. 

The problem of explaining how the 
real and unreal interlace in human play 
requires untiring effort. The ontologi- 
cal determination of play leads us into 
the chief questions of philosophy, to 
being and nothingness, to the “appear- 
ing-to-be” and becoming. We see that 
the expression, “the unreality of play,” 
is both hasty and superficial, unless we 
understood in terms of the enigmatic 
world of the imaginary. But we ask, 
what human and what cosmic meaning 
does the imaginary have? Is it a limited 
sphere in the midst of real things? Is 
the strange country of the unreal that 
exalted place where we call upon the 
presence of the “essences” of all things? 
In the magical reflection which operates 
in the world of play, it is not important 
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which isolated object (for instance the 
plaything) becomes symbol. It repre- 
sents another thing. Human play (even 
if we no longer recognize it as such after 
a while) is the symbolic action which 
puts us in the presence of the meaning 
of the world and of life. 

The ontological problems which 
play poses for us do not exhaust the 
questions which have been brought up 
concerning the mode of being of the 
world of play and the symbolic value 
of playthings or of the action of play. 
In the history of thought, there have 
been those who have not only tried to 
conceive of the being of play, but also 
have dared an unheard of inversion of 
the process, concluding that the mean- 
ing of being springs from play. This 
is what I would call the speculative 
concept of play. In short, speculation is 
the characterization of the nature of 
being which takes for its point of de- 
parture the metaphorical consideration 
of a being. It is a conceptual formula of 
the essence of the world developed from 
a model within that world. The philos- 
ophers have used and perhaps abused 
models of this kind: Thales, of water; 
Plato, of light; Hegel, of the spirit; and 
the like. But the clarifying force of 
these models do not depend on the ar- 
bitrary choice of each of these thinkers. 
It is important, above all, to know 
whether or not the whole of being can 
be found in reflection in a single isolated 
being. In the measure in which the cos- 
mos reproduces itself metaphorically in 
something which makes up part of the 
world in terms of structure and imprint, 
a key-phenomenon of philosophy can be 
discovered from which a speculative for- 
mula of the world can be developed. 

As far as that goes, the phenom- 
enon of play is a manifestation distin- 
guished by the fundamental character 
of symbolic representation. Could it be 
then that play is a spectacle which 








might represent the whole as in parable, 
producing a clarifying and speculative 
metaphor of the world? One philosopher 
has had the courage or rather the te- 
merity to think so. At the dawn of 
European thought, Heraclitus had for- 
mulated the sentence: “The course of 
the world is a child who plays at mov- 
ing his pawns — a kingship of child- 
hood.” (Frg. 52, Diels.) And about 
twenty-five centuries later in the his- 
tory of thought, we find in Nietzsche: 
“Becoming and disappearing, construct- 
ing and destroying, without moral im- 
putation, with an eternally childlike in- 
nocence, behold what is reserved in the 
world for the souls that play, those of 
the artist and the child.” “The world is 
Zeus’ play .. .” (Die Philosophie im tra- 
gischen Zeitalter der Griechen.) 

The depth of such a concept has its 
danger and its power of seduction, for 
it impels one to an esthetic interpreta- 
tion of the world. But the strange for- 
mula of the world through which the 
totality of being is viewed as a game 
could be made to bear out the fact that 
play is not an anodyne, a peripheral or 
even puerile phenomenon, that we mor- 
tals are oriented to play in a mysteri- 
ously fundamental sense, precisely be- 
cause we can produce magically things 
that testify to our creative power and 
our glory. If the essence of the world 
were thought of as play, it would follow 
that man is the only being with the 
immensity of the universe who can un- 
derstand the infinity of the whole and 
respond accordingly. This is nothing 
more than recovering for himself the 
sense of the infinite, that eludes him, 
that he might be able to reach to the 
source of his being. 


The opening up of human existence 
to the abyss of being by means of play, 
to being as a whole, which is also a form 
of play, is a theme that has inspired the 
poet Rilke: 


So long as you merely catch, what 
you yourself 
Toss up — ’tis only skill of a minor 


range. 
aa A when you suddenly catch the 


Thrown by your eternal Compan- 
ion of play 
Against your center, in a perfect 


gesture, 

In one of the arcs, traced against 
the great bridge of God 

Does knowing how to seize it really 
count— 

Not for yourself, but for the world. 
And if, perchance, 

You had the force and courage to 
return it— 

Why then, ’tis no miracle; 

But if lacking the strength and 
courage, you still 

Have thrown it, as the Year throws 
the birds, 

The south ward seeking birds to 
the Young Warmth 

—_ land beyond the seas — then 
irst 

In such a feat do you really play 
the game. 

Do not bother to throw again. 

Be not disturbed. Out of your hands 
it springs 

Like a Meteor and settles in its 
proper sphere. 

(Translation of Fritz Klatt in 
Rainer Maria Rilke, p. 79.) 


When philosophers and poets stress the 
power and meaning of play as a pro- 
found human reality, perhaps we should 
remember the words that warn us that 
we will not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven unless we become like little chil- 
dren. 


| Source: Oase des Glucks. Gedanken zu einer Ontolgie des Spiels. Alber-Verlag, 
Hermann Herderstrasse, Freiburg in Br., Germany. 


Presentation: Sister M. Delphine, cpp.s., Saint Joseph's College, Rensselaer, 
Indiana. Complete Translation. 
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INTERPRETAZIONI ROSMINIANA 


There are thinkers who re-explain old 
ideas with new terminology, and there are 
others who intuit new ideas and explain 
them in terminology that is not merely 
old but timeworn. The first shine brilliant- 
ly and then flash by like meteors. The 
others sleep, even for centuries, within the 
cocoon they have woven for themselves. 
These are the thinkers who must be dis- 
covered as if restored to themselves; they 
are discovered under an armor-plate of for- 
mulations which, when “reread” as ex- 
pressive of their true thought acquire new 
and unsuspected meaning. Even the mis- 
understandings that are consequent to the 
language they employ are cleared up grad- 
ually and those elements that are frail and 
timeworn fall from the tree of their doc- 
trine like dry leaves. Antonio Rosmini is 
one of these thinkers. His are the intuitions 
of a genius, powerfully systematized, but 
often wrapped in language that must be 
truly “read” in the strongest sense of the 
word — I would say “interpreted” in the 
best sense of restitution to his most genu- 
ine and profound truth, The discovery of 
Rosmini is currently in progress; it began 
recently, about twenty years ago, just a 
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century after the publication of the NUO- 
VO SAGGIO. These pages should be a con- 
tribution to this discovery — or at least 
such is my intention — so that for reasons 
just mentioned they must needs be an inter- 
pretation, partial, of course, and lacking. 
And since this is an interpretation. the re- 
sponsibility for it is mine and not of the 
author interpreted. 


IDEAL BEING AS OBJECT AND 
AS A PRIORI FUNCTION 


THE MOST important discovery 
of Rosmini is his doctrine of the Idea of 
being. He brought it to light in his refu- 
tation of Kant where he insists that 
while the a priori is “something neces- 
sary” in our knowledge, which is “not 
deducible from the senses,” it is none- 
theless not to be considered merely as a 
function. It is not to be understood sole- 
ly as a “function” of the intellect for 
knowing the real and therefore the 
transcendental form applied to a con- 








tent, as a form of that synthetic act 
which is experience in the Kantian 
sense, so that its validity is still limited 
to experience itself. Rosmini’s real and 
primary problem after empiricism, ra- 
tionalism and Kant, is not that of 
“knowledge,” but of the first principle 
constitutive of the intelligent being as 
such; he was concerned with the meta- 
physical problem anterior to that of 
knowledge and its foundation. It is the 
problem of the foundation of the spirit- 
ual or intelligent being, and with respect 
to it knowledge or any other problem is 
considered subsequently. 

The Rosminian a priori necessarily 
surpasses experience on account of its 
intrinsic essence. The act whereby the 
mind intuits any determined individual 
object is the daughter of the first funda- 
mental intuition of being, but this in 
turn is valid per se and cannot be ade- 
quated completely by experiential 
knowledge. 

In other words, the Idea of being 
is a “verb or interior word” pronounced 
by the subject. If I say that something 
is, I can do so only because “being” is 
present to my mind, and is present to it 
as an object in the only form which the 
mind can grasp, as Idea. Because of this 
object, my intelligence “insofar as it 


sees the ideal being extends much fur- 
ther beyond that expanse of reality 
which is communicated to me in feeling. 
But if I could not intuit being unless it 
be furnished with its determinations, I 
would have to see it limited to these de- 
terminations and therefore no longer 
infinite in its extension. Instead ideal 
being extends infinitely beyond its 
sensible determinations; and I must 
necessarily conclude that it lends itself 
to the mind’s intuition even without its 
termini, undetermined in itself.’ Yes, 
undetermined and infinite in its exten- 
sion. But it is intuited by me, it is the 
light of my intelligence, it is the truth 
of an intelligent subject, that is, of an 
entity or of an existent. Consequently 
no determination is necessary for the 
intuition of being, except for one, abso- 
lutely necessary, the subject or the ex- 
istent which intuits it and with which 
he constitutes a primitive ontological 
synthesis which is anterior to any 
gnosiological or cognitive synthesis and 
presupposed to it. The indeterminate- 
ness of intuited being does not abolish 
this determination which is the subject 
or ego that intuits it. On the contrary, 
it includes this determination which is 
neither exterior nor extrinsic to it. It is 
therefore an a priori independent of the 
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subject, inasmuch as it is not “posited” 
by the subject, nor is a function of it; 
and it is an object which, however, can- 
not prescind from the intelligent subject 
insofar as it is proper to an idea that it 
be an idea of the mind. The intuition of 
being is indeterminate with respect to 
every determination communicated by 
the senses, but has an intrinsic neces- 
sary determination of its own, the in- 
tuiting subject, the intelligent ego in the 
light of being which is its interior ob- 
ject. 


IDEAL BEING AS POSSIBILITY OF REALIZATION 


The idea of being, therefore, is not 
merely the functionality and law of 
knowledge but its presupposition and 
foundation as well; it precedes judgment 
by its nature and in time; as Rosmini 
says, it “does not begin to exist in our 
spirit with the act of perception.’* It 
exists in se and relative to a mind, 
where in se means that it is an “ob- 
ject” present to the mind; this is so true 
that it is better to say that it has “a 
mode of existence which embraces these 
two:”* there is no mind without the 
intuition of being which is inasmuch as 
it is an object of the mind. The idea is 
at once “manifesting” and “mani- 
fested:” as manifesting it is a “form 
of the mind, since without it the mind 
would not be a mind,” and as mani- 
fested it is the “form of cognition,” be- 
cause it constitutes the known object, 
“that element which is objective and 
yet formal in every cognition.’* The 
mother of all ideas is “the truth of 
all things,” the “exemplar.’”* By means 
of it each thing is known, and it is essen- 
tial to it that it be an object of a mind. 
It is predicted of everything, but this 
does not allow for pantheism inasmuch 
as the ideal object is not God. The ob- 
ject of intuition, being, is known 
through itself; it is recognized merely 
upon showing itself to the mind. 
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Rosmini even calls it possible being. 
This is its “ideological” (or gnosiologi- 
cal) meaning: the intuition of being un- 
derstood as possibility of knowing or 
knowability. But immediately he speci- 
fies further that possibility is not con- 
sidered to be a “quality proper” to the 
ideal being; but that the term “signifies 
in a unique manner that it can be real- 
ized in the knowledge (whether human 
or divine) of an individual real thing. 
However, the essence of the ideal being 
“is a true essence, it is not the possi- 
bility of essence.””’ And as essence it is 
act insofar as there is no intelligence 
without the intuition of being and there 
is no idea of being which is not the idea 
or essence of intelligence. This ontologi- 
cal (and not primordially gnosiological) 
a priori is called potency since as an act 
of intelligence it has the possibility 
of being determined in particular acts 
of knowledge. (And, as such, it is the 
possibility of knowing.) However, it is 
not possible for any determination to 
exhaust it or bring about that it be “as 
act” all the “actuality” of itself. In 
other words, when I know an individual 
object and say it “is,” I make the idea 
of being actual.* It is present to me in a 
conscious manner in the finite object 
which I know. But I cannot render the 
ideal being consciously present in its 
infinite entirety. Always the realization 
of the ideal being in the human mind is 
a finite realization. This is true whether 
I know a finite thing or whether I know, 
am concsious of, my own finite self. 
Ideal being cannot be produced by the 
human subject, which as existent “is 
nothing else but a restricted, modal and 
contigent realization of the essence of 
being.”* The ideal being exceeds and 


*(Translator’s note: “Attuale’’ in Italian has 
a rich meaning here. It denotes that which is in 
act as opposed to that which is potential or virtual; 
and it implies presence in the here and now.) 














transcends all its contents. Objective 
being “of itself has no limit” but con- 
fronted with real being, “it takes on 
limits relative to the mind which re- 
flects upon it.” But precisely because 
the essence cannot “exist if not in a 
mind and through a mind” and since the 
mind is finite because the ego which in- 
tuits the infinite as idea is finite, it fol- 
lows “that before the mind of man there 
exists a mind which simultaneously 
thinks of being and of the finite real 
and that with this thought it has caused 
the simultaneous existence of one and 
the other element, and this is the crea- 
tive mind of God.’”* 


BEING IS DIALECTICAL 


Only God is Being in itself because 
only God can be conceived as existent 
while prescinding from a mind, external 
to Him, which thinks Him. Every other 
being in itself is not, but is in relation 
and it is inasmuch as it is in relation to: 
in this sense it is dialectical being. Ex- 
cept for God, being, in all its forms, is 
dialectical. Such by its very essence is 
the ideal being inasmuch as it cannot 
exist without a mind which thinks it 
and “is conceived as existent only in 
this mind,” “whether by natural intui- 
tion, or by reflection or in any other 
manner.” This does not mean that it is 
nothing, “but it is something in the 
mind; and further, its essence has some- 
thing of the being (lente) in itself, but 
it is not the being in itself, because it 
is not everything, while the being in it- 
self is always all and a mere part of it 
cannot exist in itself.’”"° The object of 
the mind or the ideal being is therefore 
dialectical, in that it cannot exist if not 
in relation to the mind which thinks it. 
It is not the mind, but it is in the mind. 
However, it is not in the mind as given, 
as if it were the content of the recipient 
distinct from it (unito-distinto). Dis- 
tinct, we hasten to add, not separate. 


The ideal being is the first truth which 
makes the subject to think, Le., to be a 
mind; and therefore in a certain sense it 
is the actual essence of the mind and is 
always actual, ie., it is always present 
to the mind and considered ontological- 
ly is never a potency. It is the act, which 
implies a synthesis of the subject neces- 
sarily united to its ideal object; act 
which, as the principle of each actual 
act of partial knowledge is the poten- 
tiality for knowing all: and since the 
essence of this synthesis is the infinite 
object, it is never the full actuality of 
itself. In any moment of the here and 
now it is not possible for man to be fully 
and completely conscious of the ideal 
being in all its infinite extension and re- 
plete with all its determinations. Thus 
there is no act of the mind so determina- 
tive of the first ontological act that it 
would be the entire actuality of this act, 
which therefore transcends all its deter- 
minations — not even the consciousness 
which the thinking subject has of itself 
or self-consciousness, which is the first 
and essential specification of the first 
ontological act, but which is not the en- 
tire primordial act which is the mind in 
being and being which is idea in relation 
to the mind. There is x dialectic in a 
double sense: there can be no idea un- 
less it is in relation to the mind and the 
mind is a mind only in relation to the 
idea which constitutes it as mind. 
The idea, therefore, which is not a 
product or function of the mind but 
rather a light which constitutes and 
transcends it, cannot exist if not in rela- 
tion to a mind. Consequently, since all 
minds or intelligent subjects are contin- 
gent, the idea is originally the idea of 
Being in itself, and it is such analogical- 
ly, Le., in a way that is different from 
its manner of existence in the created 
mind. Even the subject or the existent 
—that which Rosmini calls real being — 
as contingent does not have in itself the 
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principle of its existence and therefore 
exists in relation to that principle. Even 
under the form of the real, being is dia- 
lectical; and this time, too, in a double 
sense. We hasten to specify that even 
Being in itself ur the Absolute Principle 
is not in a necessary relationship to the 
existent, since Being in itself is not of 
its essence in relation to anything else. 
There is a dialectic in a double sense 
in this other manner: every existent 
contingent being, before existing, is 
thought by the principle which causes it 
to exist and is therefore the idea of the 
intelligent principle; consequently, it is 
in relation to the act which thinks it 
and is therefore dialectical, inasmuch 
as it exists in relation to the idea, which 
in turn is the first act of which the ex- 
istent or the real is the determination. 
It is in relation to the idea whether with 
respect to the Principle of its existence, 
or whether with respect to intelligent 
subjects, i.e., to that existent which is 
man. In fact, it exists in relation to the 
subject who feels and thinks it — and 
who can think it because it intuits being 
as idea; in itself, as real, it is a thing, 
blind; and it is known insofar as it is a 
determination of the ideal being. There- 
fore, the real is existent in relation to 
the divine Intelligence which has caused 
it to be and sustains it in its being pres- 
ently; and it is existent in relation to 
the intelligent subject which in feeling 
it makes it to exist and in knowing it 
elevates it from a thing to a truth. The 
idea illuminates the real which is no 
longer blind. The real in itself, not dia- 
lectical, not in relation to the intelligent 
subject, does not exist. All the real is 
dialectical, as the mind is dialectical in 
that it is a mind in relation to the idea, 
and as the idea is dialectical in that it is 
idea in relation to the mind. All of crea- 
tion is dialectical, because it is not being 
in itself but being in relation to Being 
in itself, which is Intelligence in itself. 
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MAN AS A UNITY OF FEELING 
AND INTELLIGENCE 


But at this point an observation 
comes to the fore. We have said that the 
real in its entirety does not exist unless 
it is related to the intelligent subject. 
Even the intelligent subject is real; but 
precisely because it is intelligent, it is 
real in a manner that is different from 
other real beings. Every real which is 
not the intelligent subject exists in re- 
lationship to him and does not form a 
unity with him. In the intelligent sub- 
ject, instead, his reality is existence of 
its very self and it forms a unity with 
his spiritual activity. In other words, 
every real exists in relation to its own 
self. Real being or feeling and ideal 
being or intelligence of the idea form a 
unity; the same being is its own reality 
and its own intelligence, since, as Ros- 
mini says, the principle which under- 
stands is the same as that which feels. 
The spiritual subject, that is, is the on- 
tological union of the intelligent princi- 
ple and of. the sentient. 


PARTICIPATION IN GOD’S KNOWLEDGE 


Still another consideration. We 
have seen that the idea precedes the 
real, whether considered in the absolute 
Intelligence or in the created and limited 
intelligence. The idea, therefore, is “the 
first universal act of being,” in that it 
is present to the mind of God and to the 
human mind and is “identical” in the 
one and in the other, “since there can- 
not be any other first acts; and this is 
true even though all the determinations 
of being are present to the absolute 
Mind together with that first act. There 
is therefore something in common be- 
tween the objective terminus of the ab- 
solute Mind and the objective terminus 
of the human mind as limited, and this 
is the first act of being; from whence it 
follows also that this first act is predi- 
cated of God and of creatures.’”™ 








Through the presence of ideal being, the 
human mind participates in the divine 
mind; and on the other hand, the idea 
is essential to the mind as mind, because 
it is “that infinite in which every intel- 
ligence necessarily participates in order 
to be an intelligence.” The limitations of 
the mind are not due to the first uni- 
versal act of being, “but out of respect 
to the determinations.” Ideal being, as 
that which precedes the real which pre- 
supposes it, is initial being. In God it is 
“an act which is a subject” (the act of 
God is God Himself) and an object. It 
is communicated to the intelligent sub- 
ject only as object (subjects are incom- 
municable), “and yet the initial being 
exists in the human mind in a manner 
other than its mode of existence in the 
divine mind, from which it is indis- 
tinct.’”"* 

Participation therefore is of the hu- 
man mind in the divine and univocal 
predication of the first act, of ideal 
being, not only of God but of the crea- 
ture as well. But in the creature it is, 
for one thing, deprived of all its deter- 
minations except that determination 
which is the creature’s experience and 
knowledge of himself (so that with ref- 
erence to the divine mind the first act 
is an appurtenance of God without being 
God). Furthermore, it is communicated 
only as object, so that it remains dis- 
tinct though not separate from the mind 
of which it is the light and from the in- 
telligent illuminated subject, whose act 
is not the act of his own self, as the act 
of God is God’s act. Thus there is no 
adequation between the subject and ob- 
ject which together comprise the intelli- 
gent person, between the mind and the 
light in virtue of which it is a mind, be- 
tween the subject as existent and the 
essence of being which constitutes it as 
spiritual existent. The first universal 
act of (ideal) being, through which man 
participates in the absolute Mind and 
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is an intelligent subject, transcends the 
act which is subject while yet being 
actually present in the act of the sub- 
ject. Consequently, the ontological act 
which is subject, united to the object 
which is present to him and through 
which he participates in God, never 
possesses the actual presentiality of the 
object in all its infinite fullness even 
though the object is relative to him. 
That first universal act or the ideal 
being, whereby man participates in God, 
in the very moment in which it estab- 
lishes this ontological bond also clearly 
distinguishes God from man, the Crea- 
tor from the creature (there is an abyss 
between them) and posits the intelligent 
created subject as “dialectical,” that is 
in relation to the ideal being and in re- 
lation to God, the absolute Being. 

The ideal being, therefore, “object 
of natural intuition, is not God nor is 
it the presence of God in an undeter- 
mined manner.” It is God when it has 
“its own determinations but, as indet :r- 
minate, it is the divine which is not 
God.” Being with all its terms or the ab- 
solute being (God) and being that is in- 
determinate, or without its terms, or the 
divine being “have the same essence of 
being, but one has the same essence of 
being in an incomplete manner and can- 
not, however, merit the name of God; 
the other has it completely and does 
merit this name.”"* If man could com- 
plete being as an idea, present to his 
mind, with all the determinations of 
being, he would himself be God. In such 
a case his existence would be equal to 
his essence. But man is finite existence 
or reality which, as finite, is contingent, 
and as contingent his existence does not 
belong to him by nature; nor does reali- 
ty belong to the ideal being which has 
being without it, even if the real does 
not have being without him. However, 
he is not the ideal being and therefore 
is distinguished from it “by nature.”’* 
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THE IMBALANCE IN MAN 


In brief, man is not the principle of 
his existence which is therefore contin- 
gent and accidental; his existence is 
limited and finite, while ideal being is 
unlimited and infinitive. In man exist- 
ence or real being and essence or ideal 
being are not equal to each other; they 
are not one as in God. Man is a syn- 
thesis of finite and infinite, of finite ex- 
istence and of infinite being as idea. 
From hence arises a state of imbalance: 
the idea surpasses existence and posits it 
as tension to the Infinite which tran- 
scends it. It causes the existent, which 
participates in God through the idea 
and is constituted by the divine being 
which is the idea itself, to tend to Abso- 
lute Being to God. From hence the un- 
rest of that essentially “dialectical 
being” which is everyman. From hence 
his perennial tending toward the infinite, 
a tending which is still an ontologically 
dialectical position of the mind in re- 
lation to the idea and of the existent, 
which is a primitive ontological syn- 
thesis of subject and object, in relation 
to God, his supreme aspiration and ulti- 
mate end. This disproportion between 
reality and idea in man and between the 
ideal being and real being, while it 
declares the irreparable finiteness of his 
existence, guarantees his transcendence 
over nature. It also lays bare the soph- 
ism of another idealism, the transcen- 
dental form, which, having posited the 
human mind as unlimited, argues that 
it can know all that is knowable and is 
therefore absolute. The unlimitedness of 
which this idealism speaks is not given 
by the idea as object, but by the idea 
as law or form or category of knowing, 
that is, by its transcendentality. It 
would follow then that the knowable, 
and only the knowable, is the real of 
experience, and thus is established an 
adequation between the idea and this 
real. However, the real of experience 
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(nature or the world) is finite; there- 
fore, if it adequates the mind, the mind 
also turns out to be finite and limited. 
The “unconfined” world of experience 
has nothing to do with the infinite and 
unlimited in the proper sense; while un- 
confined it is always finite and contin- 
gent. The absoluteness of the mind or 
of the mind spoken of as absolute, mere- 
ly because it knows all the knowable or 
the real, is merely a metaphor, an im- 
proper expression. Instead it is true, as 
Rosmini says, that the human mind is 
unlimited, because the being which it 
intuits is unlimited and universal. But 
precisely because it is unlimited, the 
object which illuminates it and consti- 
tutes it as a mind is not merely the law 
of the knowledge of the real; it is above 
all the light of the mind from which it 
remains distinct, but with which it 
forms a union, the first ontological act, 
the intelligent subject. Consequently, 
(a) the object or idea is universal and 
infinite and not the subject in its sub- 
jectivity; and (b) the first act is not 
knowledge but intuition or the interior- 
ity to which is present the idea, and 
this is not a transcendental activity. 
Therefore, on the one hand, the knowl- 
edge of all that is knowable cannot sup- 
port the assertion that the mind is the 
absolute or infinite, inasmuch as the 
knowable is the real which is finite. On 
the other hand, the idea, whose presence 
explains the mind’s unlimitedness, can- 
not in the human mind be actualized in 
all its infinite and full presentiality. It 
remains an act, having a possibility of 
actuality and therefore is a virtuality, 
which cannot be actuated by the entire 
real or by the entire knowable world. 
The idea in the moment that it consti- 
tutes the unlimitedness of the human 
mind and “demonstrates (to the mind) 
. .. this its infinite capacity” orients it 
toward an actualization which trans- 
cends the real or the knowable. And 





this is why man who participates in 
the infinite through the idea neither is 
nor can “become an infinite reality as 
would be necessary for him to become 
were he to embrace being with all its 
infinite terms.”** 


SUPREMACY OF IDEAL BEING 


Thus Rosmini founds the transcend- 
ence of man over the world and the emi- 
nence and excellence of the Idea over 
the real; over the real, I say, not over 
the being which is neither idea alone nor 
the real alone. He is clearly aware of 
this and does not hide it: “For in the 
whole wide circle of things in the uni- 
verse, the idea is the only element which 
is discovered to have a divine quality, 
and to be the only link which unites the 
world to God; it is found to be almost 
the point of contact of the two spheres, 
of the finite, we mean, and of the infin- 
ite, and still it is the only way of com- 
munication through which man can rise 
above himself, recognizing his nature 
as nearly cognate to the divine with his 
highest point attached to this.” And if 
it is true that the human mind, arguing 
logically, can arrive at the concept of a 
subsistent God, then “even in this en- 
thusiasm (for transcending the finite) 
the mind supports its reasoning upon 
the firm point of the idea, which alone 
contains and reveals something of that 
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curtain of reality of which the 
world is composed. Because his mind 
can lean upon this idea, man is able to 
reason and conjecture about divine 
being in its fullness.”"* Plato was the 
first to call the idea ri 6dev, but with 
the prevalence of Aristotle, “the great 
enemy of Platonic ideas, this principal 
question, vital for the science of wisdom 
was considered to be of secondary im- 
portance.” The medieval disputes about 
the problem of universals were nothing 
“but a small part of the great question,” 
“an offshoot emerging from the stump 
of the tree of the doctrine of ideas which 
had been truncated by Aristotle.” After 
the Greeks, “the only person to have felt 
deeply the importance of this doctrine” 
was Augustine, and after him, accord- 
ing to Rosmini, the Florentine Academy 
of the fifteenth century. “And now,” 
Rosmini wonders, “who will ever speak 
of it any more with us, or who will 
shake the dust off the volumes written 
by those generous minds? .. .”"" This 
dust has been shaken powerfully by An- 
tonio Rosmini and in an epoch in which 
the idea came to be identified with the 
concept, being with the real, and logic 
with metaphysics by an idealism which 
buries in transcendentality the eminence 
and dignity of the idea itself. 
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ELEMENTS 
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PHILOSOPHY 
OF 


ART 





by José M. Sanchez de Munidin 


To develop a complete philosophy 
of art today is particularly difficult. Art 
has always been one of the most diffi- 
cult subjects for philosophy to cope 
with, for the artistic act is one that 
must be considered under a double as- 
pect, that of theory and that of histori- 
cal phenomena, which implies that it 
must be studied under a complexity of 
techniques, schools, epochs and levels 
of taste. Furthermore, each art has its 
own respective material forms of ex- 
pression (special, temporal, linguistic), 
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regulated by rules which do not per- 
tain to any other art. But the problem 
is still more complex today because of 
differences in artistic conception, even 
to the point of what constitutes art. 
The phenomenologists, the formalists, 
the abstractionists, all have their own 
peculiar approaches and when tenden- 
cies from one group are mingled with 
those of another, the artifacts that 
evolve are impossible to reduce to types. 

Never before has art been so con- 
cerned with intuiting reality, with evalu- 








ating the object in its own right. On the 
other hand, in the very act of doing so, 
human personality has been subordinat- 
ed and relegated to the level of neutral 
material on a par with tubes of paint. 
Art has also succumbed to the danger 
of being divorced from human values 
traditionally associated with it. In Scho- 
lastic terms, the formal object has been 
subordinated to the material object. 
Yet, in spite of its rebellion, its versali- 
ty, even its dehumanization, never be- 
fore has art seemed to be so sincerely 
concerned with the mystery of the soul 
or the drama of life. Consequently, 
never before has it seemed so in need 
of the help of philosophy to resolve its 
difficulties. 

A philosophy of art involving these 
considerations cannot be a superficial 
one. Art enters into the very cultural 
patrimony of man only when it is asso- 
ciated with philosophy, that is, when 
homo viator possesses this part of his 
heritage reasonably. The artist may not 
necessarily look to philosophy for 
norms, but he cannot gainsay it. The 
quiet of contemplation must needs bal- 
ance the heat of poetic inspiration, pro- 
viding its own antidote for illusion and 
pessimism. Philosophy also must pro- 


vide art with the ultimate truths which 
it has always in some way made its own. 


We can distinguish three stages in 
man’s attempts to arrive at a philosophy 
of art. The first, or preceptive stage, is 
represented by the ancients. Plato, for 
instance, dealt obliquely with art, being 
concerned with extra-artistic matters. 
So in the Parable of the Cave, he ques- 
tions its effectiveness in communica- 
ting knowledge. By its mimetic nature, 
according to his epistemology, it is only 
the “shadow of shadows,” twice re- 
moved from reality. Aristotle gave it 
more consideration, placing poiesis 
among the intellectual virtues. Some 
interpreters have construed this as tech- 
nique or craftsmanship, which leaves 
much to be desired, for the fine arts are 
to be distinguished from the purely tech- 
nical, though some aspects of the fine 
arts (architecture, for instance) also 
involve the notion of instrumentality. 
Most preceptivists have failed to realize 
that the philosophy of art is not norma- 
tive. 

The second stage, the empirical- 
critical, is represented mainly by the 
critics of the eighteenth century stem- 
ming from Boileau and extending down 
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to our own day in various countries, 
France, Spain, England and Germany. 
What they attempted was a reasoned 
account of the intuitions of the artists. 
The drawback here is that a philosophy 
of art is not limited to a diagnosis of 
specific and transitory phenomena, as 
they supposed. 

The third stage, the philosophic ap- 
proach, is first represented by the Scho- 
lastics. Their philosophy of art (particu- 
larly that of St. Thomas who developed 
Aristotle’s notion of the intellectual vir- 
tues), is incomplete and contains two 
vital principles never fully developed. 
The first, a metaphysical formulation, 
is the notion of the exemplary cause, 
which they ordinarily reduced to the 
formal cause. The second, a psycho- 
logical or ethical notion, places art as 
one of the virtues of the practical in- 
tellect on a par with prudence and logic. 
Following St. Thomas, the best com- 
mentary is that of John of St. Thomas, 
with the exception of the Twenty-Fifth 
Disputation of Francisco Suarez, who 
gives us two vital and stimulating prin- 
ciples, the implications of which will be 


utilized in the following pages: 1) man 
as cause and immediate reason of art; 
2) the recognition of a dialectic or ob- 
jectwe causality, by which certain ef- 
fects and values of art are not immedi- 
ately traceable to the artist, but trans- 
cend his causality. These causes may be 
in the material he uses, either in actu- 
ality as matter aiready informed (the 
piano, the violin, the trumpet), or in 
potentiality (marble, wood, plaster, the 
phonemes of language, the color of 
painting). Other effects may be pro- 
duced spontaneously by a certain poetic 
quality similar to the effects produced 
in the illuminative way of the mystic. 
Still others may be traced to certain so- 
cial features absorbed by the artist al- 
most unwittingly as a product of his 
age. Often the most objective artistic 
utterances are those in which the artist 
mirrors his heritage in the psychic or 
conceptual order. 

With these considerations in mind, 
we submit the following concepts as in- 
dicative of the directions a fully com- 
pleted philosophy of art might take in 
the future. 


SOME KEY IDEAS FOR A GENERAL PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


1. 


THE contemplation of art de- 


mands a rational explanation of art it- 
self and of that which causes our irra- 
tional intuitive pleasure in it; in other 
words, it calls for a philosophic knowl- 
edge of its object. 

This being so, the disconcerting 
complexity of the artistic act in the 
technical and the esthetic order, as well 
as its ultimate manifestation in the 
historical order, requires a universal 
knowledge of that which is common to 
all the arts and the various schools 
into which they are divided. This would 
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mean a knowledge of the essence of art, 
of that which we can abstract by deduc- 
tive analysis the specific and differen- 
tiated characteristics of the several arts 
in particular. The arts are to Art in 
general as the different languages are 
to the composite human Language. 


2. 


The three stages of theoretical in- 
quiry — the perceptive, the critical and 
the philosophic — reflect in their his- 
toric dialectic an attempt on the part 
of man to arrive at a universal knowl- 
edge of art through successive abstrac- 
tions, although ail three approaches 





exist in their own right in any given 
cultural period. 

It is to be noted that such philo- 
sophic abstraction is indispensable for 
getting the feel of modern art. The 
principal means to be used in this triple 
diagnosis is the history of art itself. 


3. ‘ 


Since art is the sensible manifesta- 
tion of an intellectual operative causa- 
tion, the philosophy of art requires a 
study in terms of causes. To regard 
something as a work of art is to regard 
it as caused; otherwise, we are merely 
looking at it as a work in the order of 
nature. 


4 


The first point of departure in this 
study of the artistic process, then, is 
man as the author of his own work. All 
works of art are such because they pro- 
ceed from an author. In turn, the most 
intimate psychic experience of an artist 
is his consciousness of being the source 
of his own work in the intellectual or 
conceptual order as well as in the pro- 
ductive order. 

Thus, if each individual author or 
artist is the immediate cause of his own 
work and imprints his own peculiar 
mark upon it, then, insofar as it is 
authentic, the conjunction of all works 
of art in terms of their common ele- 
ments will produce the specifically hu- 
man element of all artists as artists. 

This being so, the artistic behavior 
of man ought to give us a clue to the 
most immediate cause of art generically 
conceived insofar as he is the efficient 
cause and exemplar of his own work. 


5. 


This common human artist or au- 
thor of all works thus derived — the 


humanity of the individual artist — is 
the link that binds together the various 
arts, those of time and space, as well 
as of language. 


This human causality unites, then, 
the irreducible elements that could not 
be reduced to unity merely by study 
of the various types of technique em- 
ployed in each. It permits us not only 
to talk about such and such as art, but 
of Art in all its generality and with a 
real and univocal principle of generali- 
zation. 


6. 


The esthetic quiddity common to 
all the fine arts, or the essence of art, 
is something entitatively different from 
the notion we entertain of technique, 
although this idea is included in the 
general notion. Thus, to the most es- 
thetic of the fine arts we give the name 
of poetry (poiesis—making). 


7. 


The technical artisan (craftsman) 
and the artist-poet have many things 
in common and in many ways differ; 
but both in their own separate ways 
have an intellectual activity different 
from that of the contemplative, the phi- 
losopher, the pure scientist and the 
statesman, because in the area of opera- 
tive forms wielded by man, the opera- 
tive practical intellect is only part of 
the reality over which the human in- 
telligence extends its theoretical and 
practical activity. 


8. 


It is not possible to distinguish be- 
tween the technical and the poetic oper- 
ation, merely by attributing to the form- 
er only the material execution and to 
the latter, the concept of form. Such 
an explanation is false and superficial, 
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for, on the contrary, the intellectual 
concept of form is also an essential ele- 
ment in technical rroduction. Through 
it, the craftsman’s art steadily gains 
in excellence and actualization; while, 
in many of the fine arts, there is a 
functional aspect as well as a contem- 
plative one. 


9. 


The true and verifiable distinction 
between technique (tekhne) and fine 
art (poiesis) is found in the different 
ordering to ends and is derived from 
different intellectual causations. 

From the teleological point of view, 
the poetic form has contemplation for 
its end, while technical form has a func- 
tional role. 


10. 


From the point of view of human 
intellectual causality, the technical form 
proceeds from science or from the scien- 
tific habitus to an end which is pre- 
artistic. The poetic form proceeds, in 
turn, from a different intellectual habit, 
poetic genius, the laws of which es- 
cape for the most part the rational 
process of the scientific habitus. 

The poetic and the scientific habits, 
arising in different faculties, converge 
then, in a common activity of making 
(which is art in a Classical sense), pro- 
ducing material forms that arise from 
different causative sources. 

This common basis in “making” 
produces mutual influences between the 
technical and the poetic activities, es- 
pecially noticeable today in certain arts, 
such as architecture and the movies; 
thus, the necessity of producing new 
forms of poetic expression, which will 
incite and guide progress in new ad- 
vances in technique, through the process 
of scientific deduction. This in turn, will 
inspire new expressive poetic modes. 
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11. 


The most personal causative ac- 
tivity in which the artist takes part in 
respect to the forms he conceives does 
not spring from the imitation of any- 
thing outside his mind, from rational 
discourse, nor from technical mastery, 
but from that peculiarly poetic concep- 
tion of the object in each artist and the 
implicit self-expression of his inner 
spirit in the sensible form. 


This is the principle which begins 
to evolve in an obscure manner as we 
attempt to explain the act of intimate 
human sympathy which all authentic 
artifacts call up in the contemplator. 
“Feeling with” the artist is something 
quite distinct from “admiring” his work. 
Such an affective experience is gener- 
ated when we perceive the most intimate 
and ineffable movements of the soul 
objectified. 


12. 


In this respect, the artist is a true 
exemplar or model of his own work; 
although, in most cases, this is, as it 
were, only in an oblique and indistinct 
manner. At times, his art can be con- 
sidered an ingenious objectification of 
his own superior sentiments and feel- 
ings, as long as we understand by these 
feelings the whole conscious experience 
of the self and the connatural knowl- 
edge of things. 


13. 


But just as art is not the only hu- 
man activity, for man can get in touch 
with the true and the good in many 
ways, neither is man the sole cause of 
his work, nor the only source of intelli- 
gibility through which the successful ar- 
tistic form draws one to a transcendent 
contemplation. Nor is the self-expres- 
sion of the artist the primary end of art. 








The artist is engaged in a dialecti- 
cal struggle with expressible essences 
and sensible expressive forms, which are 
presented in their essence and can trans- 
cend him axiologically through their 
own inviolable autonomy. Thus art is 
not a purely expressive activity or di- 
version, nor is it a meretricious one. 

Consequently, the artist as artisan 
is efficient cause of the form produced. 
But from the conceptual point of view, 
the causation of the artist-author, be it 
technical or poetic, is less defined, and 
for that reason, only mediatory. 

The total exemplary cause of the 
work of art transcends the author in 
many ways. 


14. 


Poetically, the work of art possess a 

triple basis of intelligibility: 

a. as the expression of something 
intellectually intuited by the ar- 
tist-author, or the poetically sig- 
nified content of the form con- 
ceived; 

b. as an oblique expression of that 
which the artist himself is, or 
the causal-generative content, 


c. as sensible form open to intellec- 
tual contemplation, or the speci- 
fic artistic value of the work 
made. 


The “signified” content corresponds 
to the that which is told us, embodied 
in the artistic form, for art always has, 
in an implicit or explicit manner, an ul- 
timate logical foundation in language. 

The “self-expressive” content, or 
the causal-generative, is the authentic 
impress of the author on his work, so 
that every authentic artist is an indirect 
and shadowy exemplar of that which is 
made by him. The self-expressive con- 
tent corresponds to the who said it and 
is a link of personal relation, whose na- 


tural purpose is to elicit a certain love 
or aversion between the author and the 
contemplator. 

The “sensible-expressive form” is 
the how, the manner in which, the 
double poetic content or the double mes- 
sage is presented to us. The form is, 
then, the essentially artistic element of 
art and the essentially poetic element 
in which the fine arts excel the useful. 
But it does not exhaust all the poetic 
values which a concrete work of art 
contains if the art is linguistic. 

In short, the intelligible essences, 
the individual soul of each artist and 
the sensible expressive form are to- 
gether the triple poetic dimension of art 
implicit in each work. 


15. 


To reason philosophically about art 
is to investigate the exemplary cause 
or the metaphysics of art in its poetic 
aspect. Of the above listed sources of in- 
telligibility, a and b are in some manner 
common to all the fine arts. Since this is 
so in a distinct manner in each, it is prof- 
itable to compare them. For example 
one might compare the logical and psy- 
chic content of architecture, painting, 
poetry and music. And, although no art 
has such universality of expressive de- 
vices that it can embrace the values of 
all the others, the basic example for in- 
vestigation the esthetic phenomenology 
of artistic objects is not painting, but 
language. 


16. 


In every concrete work of art there 
is the underlying impassé, form — con- 
tent. And for this there is a twofold 
foundation, ontic and epistemologic. On- 
tically, because art, being open to the 
finite expression of something potential- 
ly infinite, has to reflect that “divine” 
expressive intent, that irreducible meta- 
physical reality of potency and act in- 
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herent in every finite being, in the con- 
crete work of art. When the form is im- 
bedded in the art, truth is imprisoned. 
But the more poetic and open the form 
is, so much more evident is this dual 
dichotomy of form and content. How- 
ever, in the most imitative and closed 
forms the content protrudes in the same 
manner as in a prosaic pattern. 


Epistemologically, because the po- 
etic form is something noetically dis- 
tinct from the technical, the word “‘con- 
tent” has a fundamental place in this 
form. The intelligibility of the technical 
form takes precedence over the ultimate 
end and its full possession is to be had 
in use. The poetic form, on the other 
hand, is merely contemplable and the 
kind of contemplation involved is that 
which, without confusing us, unites the 
sensible intention to physical support 
(line, color, volume, sound, word) and 
to a twofold what. This is often explicit- 
ly expressed and at times psychically 
sustained in the contemplator (that 
which the artist says and that which 
the artist is). And without such support 
there would be a mere sensible datum. 


17. 


Self-expressive content is common 
to all the arts, though in different pro- 
portions. It is immensely greater in 
music, the art of introverts, than in 
architecture or in sculpture. The logic 
of this can be shown for, even though 
hidden under externalities, art takes its 
shape in our psychic make-up with a 
certain empathy or intellectual con- 
naturality. But it is never totally di- 
vorced from artifacts, because this 
would go contrary to the nature of the 
intelligence itself. However, it is ordin- 
arily something explainable and even 
reasonable. 

This being so, when this thematic 
content is of a poetic excellence and not 
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a mere exercise in self-expression as 
such, the art is given significance, for 
a theme can be expressed in different 
forms by different arts, and still leave 
in all the same poetic value. A case in 
point would be that of a subject or a 
personality which passes from the novel 
to the theatre, to the movies and even 
to painting, brought to life in artistic 
forms, each of which have their own 
proper poetic value in terms of forms 
of art only. If, then, a poetic subject 
can pass with its own peculiar value to 
different expressive forms, the poetic 
element is not merely attributable to 
the form in the art. 

The poetic involvement with values 
of form and content establishes an un- 
equal balance in the various arts and 
even in the various works of art in the 
case of a single artist. 


18. 


It is undeniable that this dichotomy 
of form and content requires an atti- 
tude of humility on the part of the ar- 
tist, for it goes contrary to the absolute 
and axiological autonomy of art and of 
poetic expression, or at least, against 
the unsolidarity of art in the general 
framework of human values of an ob- 
jective foundation. It is also undeniable 
that a philosophic diagnosis of the work 
of art is impeded when such diagnosis 
proceeds from  extra-artistic causal 
sources. For this reason, it has 
been most tenaciously denied by artists 
and critics of art. However, the dicho- 
tomy will always be present in the es- 
thetic scheme because it is involved in 
the essential connotation of our concept 
of artistic form in terms of the poetic 
or of the expressive. 


19. 


In concluding this resumé of the 
relations between form and content, 





we can affirm that the artistic element 
in the concrete work of art has its basis 
in form, but that the concrete work of 
art does not have value only in terms of 
form in the poetic order, nor does the 
conceptive act of form exhaust the po- 
etic quality of the artist in the matter 
of expressible essences, because the poet 
is not only an artist. 


To deny this theoretically is to con- 
tradict the esthetic experience of all 
men because art has always used the 
privilege of incorporating both extra 
and supra-artistic values in its most 
commendable poetic works, incorpo- 
rated intuitively into the sensible form, 
however, in this process, they do not 
have values as form only. The greatest 
artists have not been artists only, nor 
have they operated only as artists in the 
poetic order. They have also been intel- 
lectual geniuses or authentic intellect- 
uals, even moving into the world of es- 
sences from a strictly scientific orienta- 
tion. 


These principles of intelligibility, 
which are concerned primarily with the 
physical or material being of the thing, 
commonly called form and content in 
the concrete work, are inter-related in 
a manner similar to that attributed by 
classical philosophy to the body and soul 
in substantial union in man. The soul, 
being the true “substantial form of the 


living human body,” is the vivifying 
principle. It is not the body, nor is it 
only “form vivifying the body” in the 
substantial human bond. In an analo- 
gous manner, making due allowances, 
the poetic vivifies art of which it is the 
form, but in the concrete work, its value 
is not only as art or expression, nor con- 
sequently is its value only as form. 


20. 


The present historical unrest in art 
is the drama of an exiled and enchained 
spirit, struggling to enclose in sensible 
material forms the truth of Absolute 
Being, presented through the intelli- 
gence as the object of its natural ap- 
petite. 


21. 


The philosophic study of art re- 
quires, finally, a double causal investi- 
gation, that of “poetic habitus” as the 
first efficient principle of art in the con- 
ceptual as well as in the operative order, 
and of the “exemplary cause” which is 
expressed in the form. The “poetic ha- 
bitus” gives us the foundation of art 
principally in the psychological and epis- 
temological order and the “exemplary 
cause”, the full metaphysical founda- 
tion; however, both aspects illustrate 
the same total reality of the poetic act 
from different angles. 


go Source: ORBIS CATHOLICUS. Ano III, Num. 1 (Enero 1960), pp. 14-%6. 
“Prologomenos a une filosofia actual del arte.” Selected Translation. 


Presentation: Sr. Mary Delphine, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph College, Rensselaer, 
Indiana. 
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FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS 


TH E philosopher is convinced, 
though history constantly proves him 
wrong, that theoretical convictions de- 
cisively affect man’s conduct. This is not 
to claim that knowledge alone can trans- 
form morals, nor that the opening of a 
school means automatically the closing 
of a prison. But if, in practice, principles 
without good will are powerless, it is in- 
versely true that despite good will and 
often good faith, opposing doctrines cre- 
ate and sustain divisions and conflicts 
between individuals and groups. 


This is indeed true of freedom. 
Have not great acts of violence been 
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committed in its name? Has it not been 
in the name of freedom that individuals 
and peoples confront one another, each 
side defending its own freedom against 
the threats of the other, against another 
freedom; each side believing that its 
own freedom has the unique or better 
right to prevail? If it is easy to ascertain 
this fact, it is less easy to interpret it in 
any systematic manner. Assuredly bad 
will or human passion can account for 
such conflicts. No one would dare to 
deny their important role. But we soon 
see as largely responsible for these con- 
flicts the ambiguity hidden under the 
very word freedom, though not neces- 
sarily apparent, still less willed and de- 
liberately entertained. 








In the following pages which dis- 
cuss the essential elements of the prob- 
lem of freedom in the French philo- 
sophic tradition, there will be emphasis 
upon revealing these ambiguities and 
linking them with their objective foun- 
dation, i.e., with all the data similar yet 
varied, which make up that complex 
whole designated by the word freedom. 
The limits within which we must work 
make simplifications inevitable and 
we accept this. However, it seems 
more important in a work of defini- 
tion and clarification to stress sys- 
tematic relations and their implica- 
tions, reducing to a minimum the 
concrete data involved in the history 
of events and of doctrines suitable to a 
more complete treatment.' After briefly 
recalling the precise meanings of the 
terms invoved and analyzing the present 
status of French thought, we shall ven- 
ture an interpretation of aspects and 
doctrines by relating them to three dif- 
ferent levels within freedom itself. By 
right, these levels should be integrated 
to present the complete scope of free- 
dom. It is precisely when these levels 
are separated that we can point out, it 
seems, the origin of opposing doctrines 
concerning freedom and the more or less 
serious conflicts behind them. This di- 
vision which, of course, is not original, 
requires certainly both enrichment and 
flexibility. Yet it provides a useful start- 
ing point for bringing about order and 
discussion. 

We can refer to the Vocabulaire 
technique et critique de la philosophie 
where the members and the correspond- 
ents of the Société francaise de philos- 
ophie have distinguished and defined 
the chief meaning of philosophic terms, 
if we want to see that in the French 
language and philosophic tradition the 
word liberté designates different and 
even unlike realities. We find seven dif- 
ferent meanings of liberté ranked, it 


seems, according to an increasing interi- 
ority.* The first meaning is rather nega- 
tive: the absence of constraint. “Free 
dom is the state of one who does what 
he wishes and not what another wishes 
him to do: this is the absence of exter- 
nal constraint.” In this way we have 
physical freedom or the absence of phy- 
sical constraint; political and social 
freedom, or the absence of constraint on 
the part of the state or of society; and 
psychological and moral freedom or the 
absence of internal influences like im- 
pulses, insanity and whatever lessens 
awareness. Social freedom is understood 
somewhat empirically as the absence de 
facto of political and social constraints, 
and it has a value-sense when it aims at 
a degree of social independence “con- 
sidered normal and desirable because 
it is both a right and a normal value.” 

Next we pass to a more positive 
meaning. Here the word freedom desig- 
nates “the state of the human being 
whose acts fulfill his true nature as 
essentially characterized by reason and 
morality.” In this sense the word free- 
dom is fully normative and designates 
an ideal state in which human nature 
is governed exclusively by its higher 
powers. This is the freedom of the wise 
man. Free choice or free choice of indif- 
ference is the last of the meanings listed 
for liberté (if we eliminate the seventh, 
the Kantian one). Free choice is defined 
as “the power of acting without any 
cause other than the very existence of 
this power, i.e., without any reason rela- 
tive to the content of the accomplished 
act.” This is the Bergsonian concept of 
freedom, “the power by which the indi- 
vidual and ineffable depth of the being 
is manifested and partly created by its 
own acts.” 

This enumeration includes all the 
meanings for the word liberté in the 
French philosophic tradition. Heir to 
ancient and medieval thought, this tra- 
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dition has bequeathed to us the classic 
problems bound up with moral freedom, 
with free choice both in itself and in re- 
lation to determinism, to the objective 
order of values, to the will or omni- 
potence of God. Its true countenance be- 
gan to take shape when under the in- 
fluence of Cartesian rationalism which 
itself stems from the ideal of the Stoic 
sage, the notion of a state of freedom in 
which reason completely dominated 
both the interior life of knowledge and 
the practical life of human affairs and 
technology became widely prevalent in 
philoscphy, literature and general cul- 
ture. The man who is truly free — and 
by this very fact truly a man — is the 
man enlightened by reason alone which 
dispels the darkness of ignorance and of 
ill-founded opinions and dominates the 
world of passion. From France there 
spread into all the cultured classes of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries this aspiration toward an ideal 
wherein the theme of freedom was inti- 
mately mingled with the theme of a life 
conformed to reason alone, an ideal 
which formed the basis of the Aufkld- 
rung, the century of the Enlightenment, 
and supplied it with élan. This ideal has 
not completely disappeared from the 
tradition of French culture. 

However, because of the conquest 
of political and social liberties by revo- 
lutionary action French thought af- 
fected opinion permanently, in Europe 
at first and then progressively through- 
out the entire world. If it is true that 
for a great number of its promoters 
the French Revolution was truly rea- 
son’s triumph over political, social, reli- 
gious, juridical, even administrative tra- 
ditions which had been built upon fac- 
tual situations which seem as compli- 
cated as they are arbitrary, we must 
admit that even in the realm of ideas, 
not to mention other areas, diverse cur- 
rents came to swell and sustain the wish 
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to break with the old regime. Yet de- 
spite some irrationalities, the worship 
of the goddess Reason was certainly 
the expression of a sincere conviction. 
We can scarcely find among the most 
recent revolutions the adoption of a sim- 
ilar worship as the symbol of its ideol- 
ogy. But Rousseau’s thought mingled 
freely with that of Descartes, not to 
mention foreign influences. Ambiguity, 
if not equivocation, was inevitable. This 
ambiguity still characterizes the theme 
of freedom and divides those who claim 
its patronage. 

Indeed, nothing is at first more dis- 
concerting than to find the revolution- 
ary attitude linked with the taste for 
rational order. Yet we can see the rea- 
son for this when we realize that the 
revolution, the effort to break and de- 
stroy a given state, intends precisely 
this: to establish an order of reason 
which is longed for by a rather con- 
siderable portion of the social group 
who are frustrated in their aspirations 
and convinced that no authority what- 
ever should invade reason’s autonomy. 
Even when it is found inextricably en- 
tangled with many other elements, a 
revolution which proclaims the advent 
of reason’s reign differs profoundly from 
one proposing merely political emanci- 
pation, national independence through 
the liquidation of a foreign invader or 
to safeguard an ethnic-cultural or even 
religious inheritance. And with greater 
reason such a revolution differs from 
all those which simply exploit the vio- 
lence of some elementary force: the 
worship of a special race or the satis- 
faction of some collective appetite. Let 
us acknowledge that there is in the 
historical coincidence of the idea of rev- 
olution, of freedom and of the cult of 
reason — so that we wonder if there is 
anything like it elsewhere — something 
so paradoxical that we can see it as 
a major source of the ambiguities which 





have never ceased to burden the entire 
theme of freedom on the philosophical 
as well as on the political plane. 

At the basis of revolution, as Ca- 
mus has shown, there is indeed revolt, 
the will to end an intolerable state of 
affairs. Revolt is a direct expression of 
the will to live and to be happy, almost 
an instinct for self-preservation or free 
development rather than a love for ra- 
tional order. Revolt thus springs from 
the depths of the individual and from 
his will to affirm himself, rather than 
from objective demands. On the con- 
trary, reason wills an order in itself 
valid and thus universally valid. Reason 
requires reflection and disinterestedness 
in the face of truth. To assure reason’s 
triumph by a revolutionary action the 
subjective revolt must serve to establish 
an objective, just order, which can hap- 
pen only insofar as the individual iden- 
tifies himself with the very will for a 
rational order. 

Such an identification involves no 
contradiction. But it is not common. 
When it is lacking, there is simply the 
utilization, through a program worked 
out on the level of reason, of forces 
which obey, and in fact did obey in the 
great destruction of ’89, principles other 
than reason. They can be organized for 
destruction, a destruction useful for es- 
tablishing a new order that conforms to 
reason. They can also obey the logic 
of their own impetus, the cal] of their 
own spontaneity, impatient of all limit- 
ing constraints, even those coming from 
the demands of reason. Generally these 
forces operate whenever man becomes 
aware that one of his latent powers is 
threatened. 

In other words, the connection be- 
tween the love of reason and revolt is 
not essential. Even when the two are 
united, the mixture can often include 
more of passionate desire for revolt 
than an attachment, which is both rea- 


sonable and reasoned, to the order of 
reason. Rousseau’s romanticism can 
support Cartesian rationalism as long 
as both pursue in the name of freedom 
man’s liberation by the destruction of 
every kind of barrier that constrains 
and limits him. But when we have to de- 
fine the end toward which this libera- 
tion ought to tend and the notion of 
man which ought to animate it, we are 
faced with ideals which differ widely. 
On the one hand we have conduct con- 
formed to the objective demands of rea- 
son, and on the other, the return to na- 
ture and its healthy energies which 
should be allowed to come forth as spon- 
taneously as possible, at the same time 
protected from the deliberate interven- 
tion of a so-called culture. Human free- 
dom because reason’s dignity must toler- 
ate no attack upon it; human freedom 
because man’s nature is good and thus 
his native spontaneity must be protected 
— here indeed are two different if not 
opposed philosophic notions. Their si- 
multaneous presence at the heart of our 
French culture doubtless assures an un- 
deniable richness, but also contributes 
to an ambiguity which at times fascin- 
ates, at times astonishes or irritates. 
This is why the cult of reason, even in 
the inhumanly arid form of the geomet- 
ric spirit, fraternizes with bohemianism, 
indiscipline, the frantic search for orig- 
inality and an atmosphere conducive to 
the most daring creations. 
Nevertheless, the notion of freedom 
which denotes reason’s domination is 
developed chiefly, as we might expect, 
in the university tradition. The univer- 
sity has kept even until now a certain 
militant rationalism whose cult of rea- 
son’s and liberty’s autonomy inclines to 
be tinged with a secular if not an anti- 
religious spirit. But above all in French 
university philosophy throughout the 
nineteenth century and even today we 
see the effort, still vigorous, to work out 
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a concept of man which places him 
above the lower forces (notably the 
passions, including political passions) 
and allows him (either by the rule of 
reason or by a more and more interior 
spiritual reflection) to exist as a fully 
free man in conformity with the ideal 
ever pursued by wise men. 

Outside the university, chiefly in 
literary and artistic milieux runs the 
other current of freedom, that of spon- 
taneity, of creative autonomy, or mere- 
ly human autonomy. This current is 
everywhere more and more profoundly 
bound up with social and political activ- 
ities. It matters little whether we see 
this notion of freedom coming from the 
exaltation of spontaneities and a roman- 
tic anti-intellectualism or whether we 
find in it the logical conclusion of a vol- 
untarist conception of an entirely self- 
dependent freedom, thanks to free 
choice and the choices which express it. 
Let us note, rather, that with Descartes 
as with the theologians influencing him 
a certain voluntarism always saved man 
and his free personality from being suf- 
focated by reason’s excessive preten- 
sions. We might say that through over- 
emphasis the absolutes of chvice and de- 
cision in contemporary existentialism 
became nothing more than absurd trig- 
gerings rooted in the thread of nothing- 
ness in man. Man himself, nothing more 
than a nihilating consciousness, was 
given the prerogative of God’s absolute 
freedom, as conceived in the voluntarist 
theological tradition with which Des- 
cartes was acquainted. 

We must say that these two funda- 
mental ways of conceiving and of living 
the ideal of freedom are never really 
fused. Could they be? There is no sim- 
ple answer. If we once again refer to 
Lalande’s Vocabulaire philosophique, we 
find the freedom of the wise man so 
carefully distinguished from the free- 
dom of indifference or free choice that 
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at first it seems they ought to remain 
forever separated. The wise man’s free- 
dom is supposed to include essentially 
morality and reason whereas free choice 
designates “the power of acting without 
any cause other than the very existence 
of this power, i.e., without any reason 
related to the content of the accom- 
plished act.’* 

Assuredly, Lalande is content to 
consign some generally accepted defini- 
tions without taking responsibility for 
them. It is easy to see, however, that if 
we take the notion of free choice as de- 
fined here, and this expresses a notion 
very widely held, we cannot escape indi- 
vidualism or anarchy, and finally with 
the absurdity of the gratuitous act we 
have the existentialist concept of free- 
dom. If Sartrian freedom, i.e., pure free 
choice ontologically founded in absolute 
spontaneity or nothingness, represents 
true freedom, the latter becomes in- 
conceivable without gratuity, without 
the negation of an objective order of 
values. The initiative whereby the sub- 
ject acts so that these may be his acts 
regardless of what they are, leads logi- 
cally to the nihilism of values. But if 
there should be an objective order of 
values, man faces the alternative of 
submitting or conforming to that order, 
thereby abdicating his freedom, or of 
revolting against it to safeguard his 
freedom.’ To seek escape in the free- 
dom of the wise man, to devote oneself 
to some intrinsically valuable task, to an 
order of reason, would this not be pre- 
cisely a flight from freedom, from total 
and therefore unjustifiable responsibil- 
ity? The marxist hostility long encoun- 
tered by Sartre is understandable if it 
is true that for the marxist, history has 
an objective meaning to which man can 
and ought to adhere, whereas for Sar- 
tre, everything is worthwhile, since 
nothing is valuable, except in and by the 
choice of man. 





The antinomy of a freedom related 
to the order of reason and of an a-ra- 
tional, if not irrational, freedom is with- 
out doubt not characteristic of French 
thought alone. But this makes a useful 
beginning. If in French thought it as- 
sumes a special seriousness, it is because 
here the two extremes have been by 
turn exalted, pushed to their ultimate 
consequences and submitted to profound 
criticism. This appears in doctrinal con- 
tradictions and famous slogans such as: 
freedom and law, freedom and authority 
and right, freedom and progress, free- 
dom and value, freedom and freedoms. 
If we can show that these are not ir- 
reducible, that freedom is not neces- 
sarily contrary to the order of values, 
nor the order of reason synonymous 
with doctrinairism, the enemy of life 
and of its renewed demands for adapta- 
tion and progress, then we bridge the 
deepest abyss between the various doc- 
trines concerning human life, taken in- 
dividually or collectively. Let us take up 
again the division cited above from La- 
lande, going more deeply and modify- 
ing it, that division which takes the 
form of so many concentric zones more 
and more interior to man: 1. freedom 
above all negative and external by the 
absence of constraint; 2. freedom, desig- 
nating the spontaneities man wishes to 
realize; 3. finally, free choice or self-de- 
termination in autonomy. These zones, 
although distinct, are not alien for they 
are normally found in any freedom that 
is complete. 


FREEDOM SIGNIFIES A WAY OF BEING 
AND A WAY OF ACTING 


1. By hypothesis, the free man is the 
one who is the principle of his acts, one 
whose acts proceed from himself, one 
who is not merely a place for the in- 
tersection of circuits from an external 
influence and from the subject of the 
act. We shall not discuss here those doc- 


trines which deny that a truly free act 
is possible. Their arguments are based 
almost exclusively on the fact of many 
cases where the supposedly free man 
acts as if he were only the terrain where 
external excitations combine with his 
latent though fully determined energies 
in a movement that can be exactly pre- 
dicted. Most of human freedom’s de- 
fendants admit that all human acts do 
not necessarily proceed from freedom, 
for the same subject can act sometimes 
as a free being, as the master of his 
acts, sometimes as the result of uncon- 
trolled spontaneous reactions or habits. 
Although freedom is real, the free act 
is not the only kind performed by man. 

But it is supremely important to 
see man within the complex situation of 
his world. First of all, the physical and 
social world constantly influence and 
appeal fo him. Then within the human 
being are natural tendencies and dy- 
namisms profoundly modified in each 
individual by his family as well as by 
his social and cultural milieux. If we 
abstract from the various real factors 
which tend to limit freedom, even to 
suppress its exercise, we cannot correct- 
ly estimate human freedom. The free 
man is not a monad isolated in a world 
of pure thought. His freedom blossoms 
in a living context, is polarized, natural- 
ly tends toward ends to which he is 
dynamically orientated. Surrounded by 
physical and social forces which act on 
him in different ways, man sometimes 
must go along with them, sometimes 
must draw back and actively resist. We 
do not stand speculatively before objects 
and before materials waiting indiffer- 
ently for our action. For better or worse, 
our existence and our integral develop- 
ment, on all levels, which are the ob- 
ject of a profound interior attachment, 
are joined with our physical and social 
environment. These worlds and the re- 
alities they comprise carry with regard 
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to our existence and our development a 
positive or negative sign of which we 
can become aware without always being 
able to modify it. 


To be able to say of a man thus 
constituted that he acts freely, he must 
to a certain degree escape the influence 
of physical and psychological factors 
which might internally or externally de- 
termine his action. If these factors have 
a necessitating influence on man we 
cannot in any sense speak of a free act. 
The necessity of constraint is the very 
negation of freedom. No matter how it 
may appear, the action resulting from 
constraint belongs not to the one who 
undergoes it but to the one who ex- 
ercises the pressure. 


Thus a first explanation of freedom 
is a description by negative traits. A 
subject will be called free when not 
constrained in such way that it is im- 
possible for him to act except in a com- 
pletely passive response to pressure 
coming from a region outside freedom’s 


domain. Pressure can be used either to 
produce a positive effect or to prevent 
one. Such is freedom with regard to 


physical, physiological, psychological, 
economic, social determinisms. The im- 
portant point here is not the material 
absence of influence or of external ap- 
peals to the principle of freedom con- 
sidered in itself, but the absence of in- 
fluences which prevail over man’s de- 
cision to act. It is perfectly conceivable 
that even when surrounded and pene- 
trated by various environmental forces, 
man may remain free whether he re- 
sponds to appeals or resists them. It is 
necessary and sufficient that he is not 
simply a force or a principle of action 
and of reaction in the same order as 
those forces acting on him, and it is 
sufficient that he can enter into contact 
with these forces in a manner that is 
not like a physical transformation but 
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one which would be like that presence 
which we call knowledge, foundation 
of evaluation and appreciation. 


2. No matter how important and 
useful this first negative explanation of 
freedom, it does not suffice and it has 
meaning only because of the implied 
positive element, the free agent’s in- 
ternal dynamism which points up a 
natural direction to man’s action and 
development. Without being implicitly 
associated with an internal principle of 
movement and rest, a nature in Aris- 
totle’s terms, the mere absence of de- 
termining constraint could not even sug- 
gest the possibility of a free activity. 
Without such a principle, the negation 
of external constraints would lead only 
to pure and simple inertia. The very 
idea of constraint would lose all precise 
meaning. It could express resistance 
met by a force, as steel is constrained 
to take a shape, as concrete is spoken 
of as pre-stressed. We can easily see 
the difference between such a meta- 
phorical expression and the proper use 
of the word constraint as in the case of 
slavery or of serious physical or moral 
threat. 


The idea of constraint becomes 
truly and fully significant when seen in 
its relation to a natural orientation to 
which a being is attached as intensely 
as to its existence. Neither a spring’s 
tension, nor matter’s latent energies, nor 
anything in the inanimate world can 
verify the idea of constraint to the same 
degree as a living being. Nothing, above 
all, verifies it to the same degree as a 
being conscious of an indestructible at- 
tachment to happiness which he realizes 
to be in every case the unfolding on the 
conscious plane of self-realization by the 
attainment of ends that he judges as 
normal as the existence itself from 
which they are inseparable. What are 
these ends, even considered quite apart 





from every definite philosophical posi- 
tion, if not the full development to 
which we aspire with the same élan 
which carries us toward our own exist- 
ence? 


And so constraint takes two forms: 
one, more positive in appearance, ini- 
tiates activities contrary to normal ex- 
igencies; the other, whose final effect 
is negative (which is always found to 
some extent in positive constraint but 
can also be found in an isolated state), 
prevents normal development or activ- 
ity. But since constraint encounters, by 
supposition, a spontaneity or dynamism 
which is a mode of being of the realities 
we are concerned with here and not 
something introduced arbitrarily from 
without — both forms of freedom are 
always inseparably joined. On the con- 
trary, since it is true that if a constraint 
were capable of stifling the whole de- 
velopment and all the active manifes- 
tations of a specific nature, it would be 
equivalent to its total destruction. Since 
it can, therefore, never be anything but 
partial, there results in the measure in 
which the constraint succeeds, an ab- 
normal equilibrium, a fragmentary de- 
velopment obtained while the energies 
remain intact — given the case that the 
constraint has not directly attacked 
them. 


Judging by what we have just said, 
when freedom signifies the absence of 
external determining pressures, this is 
meaningful only when it is also evident 
that full development is natural, normal, 
and ought to be, in this sense at least: 
that a human being is not truly a hu- 
man being (purely and simply) unless 
he finds himself orientated by a force, 
whatever it may be, in a direction com- 
patible with internal exigencies. The 
claim, above all with reference to a 
being’s essential needs, is ultimately 
based on our awareness of the incoer- 


cible evidence of demands that are more 
profound than the words expressing 
them, of appeals of which we are only 
the mouthpieces. 

When we emphasize this aspect of 
internal dynamism, we attribute free- 
dom to a being not only because of the 
absence of determining constraints, but 
above all because of the presence of an 
internal spontaneity free precisely to 
manifest itself according to its proper 
demands or because it meets no ob- 
stacles or triumphs over them without 
notable deviations. Although we should 
not ignore the necessary connection of 
these two aspects, it happens for obvious 
reasons that we are aware of freedom 
on this level by the pressures which 
threaten it rather than by the simple, 
joyful awareness of our normal develop- 
ment, as if nature expected our con- 
scious intervention only to protect its 
threatened task. But each time we speak 
of freedom on this level, whether it is a 
question of a falling body, of releasing 
plant or animal energies, we think of 
some dynamism which enjoys the pos- 
sibility of self-realization by movement, 
activity, growth or behavior in conform- 
ity with its own determination. Only 
pure mechanism, i.e., the total absence 
of natural determinations, if this were 
conceivable, could harmonize the ideas 
of freedom as dynamism or pure energy 
without any natural specification and 
of constraint taken materially as an ex- 
ternal action upon an energy, supposedly 
indifferent, for the sake of using it. The 
idea of freedom and that of constraint 
would vanish simultaneously. Nothing 
would be called to nothing. The universe 
like a timberyard would offer materials 
without specific purpose to the initiative 
of the most decisive master-builder, the 
most skillful in triumphing over his 
competitors. This universe would be in- 
finitely plastic, without voice, without 
desire or regret, entirely indifferent and 
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speechless. The will-to-power in con- 
fronting the world, far from receiving 
any sense of value from it, would have 
the world’s emptiness, vanity and ab- 
surdity communicated to it. There would 
be nothing to respect nor to treat with 
caution. There could be no possibility 
of satisfying the will-to-power, for this 
would admit a minimum of determina- 
tion and of objective meaning since it 
would imply the will’s natural destiny 
to be active rather than to be inactive. 

While underscoring the importance 
of the idea of natural determinations 
for the analysis of the concept of free- 
dom at the level of spontaneity, we must 
not forget the individua! and collective 
variations that this includes. Notice that 
obstacles denounced as impediments to 
freedom vary in the course of history 
with the dynamisms that man deems ex- 
clusively or principally worthy of being 
considered, that he thinks ought to un- 
fold no matter what the obstacle. We 
must also note the varied conditions that 
increase or diminish a taste for passivity 
or for realizing by effort and risks spe- 
cifically human potentialities, and what- 
ever of tolerance or habits over long 
periods of time weakens our sensitivity 
to things that enslave men openly or 
subtly. Yet unless both positive and neg- 
ative aspects of freedom are present, 
the notion of freedom would lose its pre- 
cise meaning. 

Notice that we can concentrate on 
either one of these two aspects. Free- 
dom can be experienced and then de- 
fined, above all, as the effort of liber- 
ation, the break with oppressive situ- 
ations or conditions. It can bring into 
play the spontaneity of aggressiveness 
rather than the joy of being alive. At 
the utmost, freedom defined as libera- 
tion will be an impatience with every 
limitation, a spirit of opposition and 
of negation, in which we would no 
longer find the ambition to advance hu- 
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man possibilities by freeing man from 
all the frontiers set up by nature or by 
society. 

If, on the contrary, the aspect of 
spontaneity is dominant, freedom will 
be lived and defined, above all, as the 
power of abandonment to impulses, to 
tendencies or needs, the refusal to allow 
any alien control. Does not this dyna- 
mist or spontaneity reveal precisely 
what we truly are, and therefore what 
we ought to be if we wish to be our- 
selves, faithful to our inner calls in- 
stead of surrendering to ready-made 
doctrines, principles and codes vari- 
ously pretending to form us into the 
mold of their would-be ideal? This 
freedom of sincerity fears to dena- 
ture our naturol dynamisms in the 
interest of some alien principle. It 
would tend in the last analysis toward 
the pure position of blind abandonment 
to momentary impulses where true free- 
dom would be destroyed. No longer 
could one say: I will, or I am free be 
cause I will. He must say: in me ener- 
gies and tendencies claim their actuali- 
zation, and I am content to assist as a 
spectator at their play. Such abandon- 
ment will doubtless never be completely 
identified with the plant’s or animal’s 
utterly pure spontaneity. The great dis- 
tance between the initial choice to aban- 
don self to . . . and the decision not to 
intervene will prevent this identifica- 
tion. The existence of basic tendencies, 
the explicit awareness of their pressure 
and the more or less clearly formulated 
identification of freedom with the un- 
constrained unfolding of these very 
tendencies, finally, the consent to this 
unfolding — these data, inseparable in 
fact, define a situation whose complexi- 
ty it is useless to ignore. But in practice, 
the habitual absence of control tends to 
produce in the name of freedom a be- 
havior which scarcely differs in general 
allure and effects from pure instinct, 





i.e., from conduct determined and dom- 
inated by forces from outside the per- 
sonality-center. 

Moreover, have not the effects of 
a freedom reduced to pure spontaneity 
led the human mind to deepen its knowl- 
edge of freedom? Indeed, left to itself, 
spontaneity can only enslave the human 
person to alternating rhythms of in- 
stinctive urges, destroying autonomy 
and unity. For the human person to be 
free, ought he not be freed from those 
tendencies which take turns in pressing 
their claims, or, if he is to control them 
effectively, ought he not keep them at 
a distance? 

3. All this brings up difficult prob- 
lems. To be free, is it enough for man 
to resist interior attractions and, by a 
simple refusal, break with them? Is it 
sufficient to be aware of power at every 
moment, to give up an attraction or 
stop an action? Or should it be neces- 
sary for him positively to produce by 
his own decision a movement or an act? 
And in this case, should he merely pro- 
duce the movement of the act or must 
he also produce in himself an affective 
élan like that of spontaneous tenden- 
cies? But what is the meaning of such 
a self-determination in the affective or- 
der, necessary as it seems to be for ac- 
tion which to be truly human must be 
done if not in joy, at least in harmony 
with ourselves? Without this harmony, 
the notion of free choice would be 
seriously impaired. 

Here indeed we have dilemma. 
Either with Lalande, cited above, we 
think of this determination as a decision 
bearing exclusively on the act’s exist- 
ence, the mere causing of it regardless 
of content, and then freedom becomes 
synonymous with the gratuitous. Or, we 
can include in the object of choice the 
very content of the act, and then we 
must admit considerations stemming 
from the nature of this content, i.e., rea- 


sons. We would then risk, so it seems, 
the denial of freedom, relegating it to 
a ready-made order, or at least, one in- 
trinsically valuable, and this alien or- 
der would really be our interior master. 
And when such an order is determined 
and imposed by an individual or collec- 
tive authority under the form of an 
ideology, is this not the end of freedom, 
the beginning of tyranny? 

Whatever the difficulties, as we 
shall see, freedom in the full sense of 
the word and as all understand it, im- 
plies the idea of self-mastery, so that 
we are not merely the point of depar- 
ture, but in a more or less profound 
sense, the cause of our actions. Impor- 
tant as it is, the simple spontaneity pre- 
viously discussed would never suffice to 
define freedom. Indeed, spontaneity is 
located on all levels of life, distinguish- 
ing living beings from those whose ac- 
tions result principally from external in- 
fluences. By spontaneity a man is not 
free precisely in the sense of being mas- 
ter of his acts: nature would simply act 
in and by him as it acts by plant-tro- 
pisms or animal instincts. 

To the notions of “the absence of 
determining constraints” and “the pres- 
ence of specific dynamisms” we must 
still add the most difficult and contested 
element of all: self-determination. To be 
truly free, man must not merely be the 
source of acts expressing natural de- 
mands for the realization of specific 
or individual potentialities. He must be 
able to act in such a way that he is 
truly situated at the origin of his acts. 
He must be able to place them or not, 
with the acceptance or refusal the result 
of his own choice. Nor must we imagine 
at the origin of such a freedom any 
neutral situation. The freedom of self- 
determination is not incompatible with 
the existence of human dynamisms nor 
with external influences upon man. It 
is necessary and sufficient that both the 
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internal and external influences be 
summoned to freedom’s tribunal to be 
judged, accepted or refused. We can 
nevertheless speak of man’s having a 
freely willed development of his human 
potentialities in the midst of constant 
appeals from without. 

It is certainly easier to believe in 
the existence of this aspect of freedom 
than to define and express it correctly. 
Whether we look with contempt upon 
the metaphysical aspect of our prob- 
lem to which it is useless to refer again, 
or whether we simply hesitate to ven- 
ture into abstract considerations, we 
must admit that unless we envisage 


man’s possibility to determine himself 
we are somehow condemned to avoid 
the true problems and neglect the im- 
portant differences which divide men on 
the subject of freedom. 

We might note explicitly all the as- 
pects brought to light in the preceding 
pages: freedom in the sense of libera- 
tion, freedom of spontaneity, and final- 
ly, freedom of self-determination. With 
these we include as far as possible the 
whole domain of freedom and its essen- 
tial problems which are important to 
see even when we limit ourselves pri- 
marily to a practical viewpoint, as is the 
case here. 


| @ Presentation: Mary T. Clark, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College, Purchase, New 
York. Complete Translation, 


The second part of this article — repercussions in practical philosophy 
of the fundamental notions of freedom — will appear in the Fall 1960 issue 


of Philosophy Today. 


1. In the absence of a bibliography, which the 
present work does not allow, we mention as 
very useful the Acts of the 4th Congress of 
the Philosophical Societies of the French 
Language, Neuchatel, 13-16, September, 1949. 
Neuchatel: Editions de la Baconniére, vii p. 
423; and the reports presented at the study- 
days organized by the Catholic Center of 
French Intellectuals, published under the 
title “Christianisme et Liberté,” Recherches 
et Debats, Cah. 1, May, 1952. Paris: A. Fa- 
yard, 1952, p. 215. 

2. Vocabulaire technique et critique de la phi- 
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losophie. Published by A. Lalande. 6th ed., 
s.v. “Liberté,” pp. 558b to 567a. Paris: P.U.F., 
1951. 

3. The theme of man responsible for, if not 
creating, at least inventing man, is drawn 
from many other sources. This is not the 
place to go into this. 


4. Italics are mine. 

5. I have treated this special point in a former 
article, “Philosophie réaliste et liberté,” Revue 
des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, 
Tome 39, 1955, pp. 387-407. 





* * * © The foregoing article of L. B. Geiger, “On Freedom,” 
was prepared at the request of the Central Committee of the 
International Dictionary of Basic Terms of Philosophy and 
Political Thought. The original French text appeared in the 
Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, Tome 
XLI, No. 4, pp. 601-31. 


* * © * The International Dictionary was conceived and pro- 
moted by Professor Raymond Klibansky, professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics at McGill University in Montreal. The pro- 
ject was first presented to the Third Interamerican Congress 
of Philosophy held in Mexico in 1950. A detailed statement 
of the purpose of the Dictionary may be found in the pro- 
ceedings of this Congress and in the Bulletin du Conseil In- 
ternational de la Philosophie et des Sciences Humains: 195 1- 
2-3, (Paris, 1954). The project has received the support and 
sponsorship of UNESCO. 


* * * * The Members of the Central Executive Committee of 
the International Dictionary are: A. J. Ayer (London); G. 
Calogero (Rome); H. Barth (Zurich); R. Klibansky (Mon- 
treal); R. McKeon, Chairman (Chicago); J. Wahl (Paris). 


* * * * The Reverend Louis B. Geiger, O.P. teaches at the 
Institute of Medieval Studies in Montreal and at the Saul- 
choir at Soisy-sur-Seine near Paris. His large work on 
“Participation” has long been a classic text on the matter. 
Recently he has contributed an important essay to the 
excellent four volume survey, Philosophy in the Mid-Century 
(La Nuova Italia, Florence): “Theorie de la philosophie et 
métaphysique.” 
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THEORETICAL RELATIONS 
OF THOUGHT 
AND ACTION 





by CH. PERELMAN 


e OWING to the com- 


bined influence of Marxism and prag- 
matism, of existentialist as well as 
of scientistic trends — which claim 
to be antimetaphysical — contem- 
porary philosophy, when it examines 
the theoretical relations of thought 
and action, gives without hesitation 
the superiority to action, which be- 
comes the criterion of the value of- 
thought. Whether it is a matter of judg- 
ing the value of theory by practice or 
the value of ideas by their consequences, 
whether the concrete is said to be su- 
perior to the abstract or politics to meta- 
physics, whether one assimilates the 
truth of a proposition to its possibilities 
of verification, in all those cases, the 
success of a certain action is what ulti- 
mately makes it possible for different 
minds to reach agreement about the va- 
lidity of a thought. Critical thinking to- 
day gives little credit to ideas; the latter 
must pay cash, under the guise of imme- 
diately observable effects, for all sup- 
port which they endeavor to gain. In 
Aristotelian terms this would be ex- 
pressed as the superiority of the act 
over essence, and it would even go so 
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far as to reduce the essence to the acts 
which are its manifestations. 


It is hardly necessary to observe 
that this actualistic tendency, so wide- 
spread in our age, is completely opposed 
to the classical tradition of Western 
metaphysics, which in looking for first 
principles and necessary truths, has, 
since Plato and Aristotle, seen in ration- 
al thought the guide to all action and 
the basis of all wisdom. The classical 
tradition does not hesitate to assert the 
superiority of the eternal over what is 
subject to time, of contemplation and 
science of the immutable over practice, 
production and practical learning, 
knowledge of what is convenient. Let us 
remember that for many philosophies 
which belong to this tradition — men- 
tioning especially Stoicism and Spi- 
nozism — action is not opposed to 
thought, but to passion. What matters 
is not pointless movement, but free 
action in which one feels oneself gen- 
uinely active and not the plaything of 
external influences, the slave to one’s 
own passions. We avoid them, we avoid 
sensory delusions, error and immorality, 
when our behavior is determined by our 








own appropriate ideas, by the rational 
part of our being. The superiority of 
thought reveals itself in the fact that it 
is thought which allows us to draw a 
distinction between action and passion. 
Ony the wise man is free, because his 
action is autonomous. But what must he 
do when in doubt or hesitation? With- 
out the guarantee of self-evidence, with- 
out being motivated by clear and dis- 
tinct ideas, may he commit himself? 
Descartes recognized that “actions in 
life generally tolerate no delay, and it is 
an indisputable truth, that when we are 
unable to recognize the truest views, 
then we must follow the most probably” 
(Discours de la Méthode, Part ITI). This 
is also the reason why he establishes 
a clear distinction between theory and 
practice, between what is suitable in the 
search for truth and what is to be re- 
commended in the actions of life. But is 
it not understandable that within this 
prospect the wise man will increasingly 
renounce action, the conditions of which 
seem to him uncertain, and prefer a con- 
templative and mystical way of life, for 
which he will, if necessary, prepare him- 
self by ascetic and purificatory prac- 
tices? 


The two philosophical trends which 
we have characterized schematically are 
as diametrically opposed in their theory 
of knowledge as in their theory of 
action. 

For the classical tradition, true 
knowledge and free action consist in 
conformity with an order existing prior 
to all human action. Human interference 
is a cause of subjectivity, that is to say 
of error and immorality. The disagree- 
ments of men, their discrepancies 
throughout history, are equal proof of 
the imperfection of their knowledge and 
of their action. A preliminary ascetism 
is required to repel everything which 
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will estrange them from the universally 
valid order. Everyone must free himself 
from his passions and prejudice, from 
everything that carries the stamp of his 
personality and environment. The best 
way of guiding our reason consists prin- 
cipally in a purificatory discipline, which 
leads one to attach oneself only to clear 
and distinct ideas; these are understood 
by means of evident intuitions which 
guarantee the truth of their object. 
Knowledge develops from certainty to 
certainty, while it follows the good or- 
der which progresses from the simple to 
the complex. Only knowledge elaborated 
in such a way deserves the name of 
science. Infallible understanding will re- 
sult from the proper use of reason — a 
faculty common to all normally gifted 
men, and complete in each of them. 

A science founded upon rational in- 
tuitions would be a perfect image of the 
reality it describes. But, in order to jus- 
tify this conception of truth as corre- 
sponding to reality, one must presuppose 
that the reality itself which is revealed 
to the intuition is composed of true prop- 
ositions, independent of all human lan- 
guage. The true propositions of scienti- 
fic language must reflect the very struc- 
ture of the real in as transparent a way 
as possible, without ambiguity, and 
without confusion. The concepts em- 
ployed must conform with the natural 
classification of the things. 

Like the true proposition, the vir- 
tuous action conforms to an established 
order. The free action of the wise man 
will follow the objective rules of morali- 
ty and natural law revealed to him by 
his reason. From St. Augustine to Leib- 
niz, the Christian tradition of philoso- 
phy, including St. Thomas, Duns Scotus 
and Descartes, finds in God a guarantee 
to human thought. Since the divine in- 
telligence knows in advance the solu- 
tion of all problems, and makes these 
known to us by natural and supernatu- 
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ral enlightenment, Christian optimism 
gives confidence to the philosopher. The 
Christian rationalist knows that all 
problems have their solution within 
eternity, and to discover it, he only 
needs to exercise skillfully his natural 
faculties. It is fully understandable why 
an atheistic rationalism cannot boast 
the assurance of a Descartes, and can- 
not advance the same intellectual im- 
perialism. It must reduce the scope of 
its assertions to the single field to which 
exact science appears to provide a key, 
declaring the normative field, the rules 
of which should govern our action, as 
being beyond reason. Thought, capable 
of knowing the real, becomes incapable 
of justifying human behaviour rational- 
ly. One has to give up a science of ends, 
for these are alien to the real. Only a 
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descriptive science can hase itself on 
facts. That which ought to be not being 
the image of what is, there is no truth 
in the normative field. The latter eludes 
rationa! knowledge: the ideal of practi- 
cal reason proves to be an illusion, if 
not a contradiction in terms. _ 


Whatever the difficulties of the 
classical tradition, and however insur- 
mountable they may appear, it has at 
least the advantage of having produced 
coherent theories of truth, reason and 
freedom. As to the contemporary 
schools, for which neither truth nor 
freedom conform to a pre-established 
order, and which refuse to see in reason 
an immutable faculty, can these schools 
offer us satisfactory criteria for what is 
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a valid thesis, a reasonable choice, a 
justifiable decision? This is, in effect, 
how questions relative to truth, freedom 
and reason must be formulated in a phi- 
losophy which asserts the superiority of 
action over thought. It is not enough to 
say that every assertion pre-supposes 
action; that we regard as true the 
theses on which we are prepared to base 
our behavior; and that the success of 
the latter alone guarantees the appro- 
priateness of our ideas: it is also requir- 
ed that we be able to point out the cri- 
teria of effective action and reasonable 
choice and to define the conditions of 
error and failure. All this demands a 
theory of practical reason, all the more 
indispensable because it must furnish at 
the same time rules of action and of 
thought. This theory moreover has to 
avoid the difficulties of classical phi- 
losophy. 

I should like to discuss one or two 
suggestions which seem to me to pro- 
vide a solution to the problem with 
which we are concerned. 

In classical philosophy theories of 
knowledge have considered the indi- 
vidual as being alone in the presence 
of the universe. Whether the individ- 
ual’s thought develops as a result of 
his experience of the real, or whether 
reality is the reflection of rational 
thought, true thought appears to be 
that which corresponds to the real. But, 
in fact, interposed between the individ- 
ual and the universe is his social en- 
vironment with its traditions, language 
and technology. Before arriving at a 
personal outlook, each man has under- 
gone a moral, political or religious edu- 
cation and has been initiated into one 
or other of the innumerable sciences 
and technologies of his age. Ab initio 
all knowledge is tradition, instruction 
and conformity. Not only language, 
common as well as technical, but also 
the rules and methods of verification 


and proof are elaborated by tradition 
and taught by initiation, prior to crea- 
tive work. In addition to the rules and 
critical methods common to all exer- 
cise of thought, each discipline develops 
procedures and specific methods which 
enable it to discriminate between what 
is relevant and what is not in its proper 
sphere of research. In this way, each 
intellect is conditioned by its training 
and education. All ready-made knowl- 
edge, passed on from generation to gen- 
eration, seems natural and conformable 
to the real; it raises scarcely any prob- 
lems as long as rules and methods which 
have already been elaborated can be 
applied without difficulty to new situa- 
tions. But if a difficulty does arise, if a 
problem presents itself where all the 
known methods are unable to afford 
a solution, then a creative effort imme- 
diately becomes necessary. It becomes 
necessary to invent new procedures or 
to adapt old techniques, to formulate a 
new theory which will require the crea- 
tion of a new terminology, to make the 
previous rules more flexible through mo- 
difying their fields of application. In the 
effort of adaptation to the new prob- 
lems which result from circumstances 
or which the inventive intelligence of 
the scientist postulates, creative thought 
will modify or question the frame it- 
self in accordance to which the situa- 
tion had been first examined. Thus 
every new theory and every new prac- 
tice, which tends to eliminate the im- 
perfections of one or other elements 
of the cultural heritage, should demon- 
strate its superiority over that which 
it tends to replace, in a manner convinc- 
ing to the minds trained in the disci- 
pline to which the new proposition be- 
longs. This will rarely be a matter of 
formal demonstrations, but an assess- 
ment of the advantages and inconveni- 
ences of the two theories or practices. 
In sciences and in technology the argu- 
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ments will rely on such concepts as co- 
herence, simplicity, clarity, fecundity, 
yield, utility; whereas in politics, morals 
or religious matters the following will 
be involved: freedom, justice, purity, 
faithfulness or sanctity. All these con- 
cepts are more or less indeterminate be- 
cause the ways in which they are used 
are diverse. These ideas are defined and 
modified at the time they are used and 
it is this flexibility which prevents their 
formalization. An argument which uses 
these concepts will appear the less im- 
mediately convincing, the more revolu- 
tionary the changes which it supports. 
One can more easily plead the cause of 
an innovation the less it disturbs our 
habits and the schemes of our thought. 
At their first onset revolutionary chang- 
es have rarely been accepted as part of 
the cultural heritage. 

This process of evolution in our 
ideas and our techniaves obliges us to 
reconsider, in tern 1 to the classi- 
cal tradition, the fu .2ntal problems 


of knowledge and action, and most es- 


pecially the concepts of truth and free- 
dom elaborated in view of these prob- 
lems. 

Let us begin with the classical the- 
ory of truth as the correspondence of 
that which is said to be true with the 
object of the assertion. What does this 
correspondence mean when one believes 
that language is a human instrument, 
more or less adapted to the real and to 
the needs of communication with oth- 
ers? When we say that a proposition is 
true, do we not, at the same time, give 
an implicit judgment on the terms 
which are used? Let us imagine an ac- 
count of an experiment by a sixteenth 
century alchemist in the language of 
his period; shall we say that his ac- 
count is exact even if his terminology 
seems to us outmoded? Supposing that 
we could test the phenomena to which 
the account refers, will we not say that 
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it is imprecise, mentions details which 
are superfluous and that it ignores im- 
portant precisions, that it implies in- 
validated assertions and that we would 
have preferred an account in a less out- 
moded terminology. Shall we say that 
the present-day account would be truer 
than the old one? But if we use the 
word “true” in this sense, how can an 
intuition, by its self-evidence, guarantee 
for us the truth of a statement? If we 
set aside language, by which we de- 
scribe this intuition, can we still speak 
of truth in such a situation? Is not truth 
relative to signs? And where there is 
neither sign nor meaning, can any other 
concern remain than a concern about 
data, which are neither true nor false? 


It seems to me that all we can say, 
in this respect, is that to consider the 
truth of a proposition as indisputable 
amounts in any case to the presupposi- 
tion that there is no need to discuss the 
terms of the language which furnished 
the means to express it; and very often, 
in fact, language is not at stake. But are 
we to conclude from this — whether we 
be realists or nominalists — that ques- 
tions of language are alien to the defin- 
ition of truth? 


Personally I do not believe this. I 
believe that we are satisfied with the 
language employed, not because it is 
arbitrary, nor because it is the image 
of the structure of the real, but because 
it is convenient to us, at least till fur- 
ther orders: there is an implicit judg- 
ment of adherence to the language used 
and through it to the tradition by which 
it has been elaborated. When we wish 
to change the use of a term because it 
appears to us equivocal, or because it 
may encourage errors, or because it is 
based on a unsatisfactory classification, 
then we do not hesitate to challenge the 
propositions which until then had been 
considered true. 





We detect the existence of a value 
judgment in terminological reform. Why 
then deny the existence of a value judg- 
ment in the use of tradition-accepted 
terminology? To renounce the exercise 
of a freedom amounts in a certain way 
to a use of this freedom. 

In fact, freedom is not only adher- 
ence to a pre-ordained order. It is the 
choice of a line of conduct. We perceive 
this freedom when we depart from the 
automatic, from the routine, from the 
normal line of conduct. But in conform- 
ing are we not using freedom? The in- 
tegrity of the judge who follows prece- 
dents is as much involved as that of 
the one who digresses. He has, neverthe- 
less, an advantage over the latter in that 
he normally does not need to justify his 
behaviour. His decision, by virtue of the 
fact that it is traditional, does not need 
justification. But the one who digresses 
from the norm seems to render himself 
more accountable, for he has to justify 
his initiative in order to make it appear 
rational. This justification must main 
the support of those to whom it is ad- 
dressed and whose habits of thought are 
being modified. Arguments will be used 
which will vary, depending on the frame 
in which the justification moves and 
which will furnish the criterion of their 
relevance. These arguments wil be scien- 
tific, technical, legal, political or philo- 
sophical, according to the frame into 
which they are inserted and the order 
which they seek to define or to modify. 


It is within this prospect that the idea 
of dialectical reason becomes under- 
standable. Changes in the frame of ref- 
erence result from the individual initia- 
tive of a creative mind, but for this 
initiative to be recognized, and for the 
resulting propositions to be absorbed in- 
to the frame which it modifies, reasons 
must be found which appear valid ac- 
cording to criteria that were recog- 
nized before. 

To define truth and freedom only 
as conforming to an unchanging and 
perfect order means to support implicit- 
ly a theological vision which is that of 
classical metaphysics. But when the or- 
der is human and imperfect, to define 
truth and freedom as conforming to this 
order, does not mean to respect the ab- 
solute, but to respect tradition. To con- 
form one’s thought and action to the 
latter means to commit oneself, even if 
this commitment, owing to its conform- 
ism, appears to be normal and does not 
need justification. But because the order 
concerned is an order which men have 
created and perfected, and which re- 
mains always perfectible, the concepts 
of truth and freedom as conformity to 
an order reveal themselves as insuffi- 
cient, and they must be completed by 
a concept of truth which allows us to 
conceive the superiority of one frame of 
reference over another and to under- 
stand why to abandon this latter frame 
and replace it by a new one constitutes 
a reasonable decision. 


| Source: Inquiry, Number 2, Summer, 1958, Vol. 1. 


This article was originally given as a talk at the Entretiens Philosophiques de Zarsovie. 
The original appeared in the Proceedings published by the Polish Academy of Sciences 


in 1958, pp. 23-28. 
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